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POETRY... 


STAND AND WAIT. 


BY ALICE DUTTON BALLOU. 











Leagnes of land and leagues of sea 
Stretch between my love and me. 
On my hearth the fire is dead— 
“Heart and hearth are cold,”’ I said, 
“And of all the souls that be, 
Not one soul hath need of me.’ 
Then I crossed my chamber floor, 
Opened wide its closed door,{ 

Passed into the crowded street, 

Trod the way with weary feet— 

No one cared my grief to know, 

No one grieved to see me go. 

Onward rolls the solemn river, 
Sobbing, throbbing on forever;! 

Now it warns of ocean's wrath, 

Now of demons in my path, 

Bat I cry back—‘‘ "Tis the sea 

That divides my love from me!”’ 

Who will care for threatening rocks, ' 
Thunders’ roar or tempest shocks, 
When the tempests all are past 

And the land is gained at last? 

Oh, my love, for love of thee 

Who would not brave any sea! 

Valleys rise at love’s command, 
Mountains sink to level land, 

Floods are crossed, the journey’s done,‘ 
‘roil is o'er, the goal is won! 

Close beside thy castle gate, 

Lo! my love, I stand and wait! 

I tisten for his glad reply, 

As through the halls the echoes die, 
And hear alone, like voice of Fate, 
The echoes answer—*‘Stand and Wait!” 


+‘ 





MEN’S VIRTUES AND WOMEN’S VIRTUES. 

It is an Oriental Scripture which says 
that ‘‘the virtues of the man and the woman 
are the same.” Yet even among ourselves 
the Church attributes no separate sins and 
assigns no separate penalties, because of 
sex. The State makes no distinction be- 
tween man or woman, whether as to of- 
fences or punishments. Philosophy anal- 
yzes ‘‘the human mind,” not the mind mas- 
culine or the mind feminine. So far they 
all agree, 

Again, as a practical matter, when’ we 
look around us in the world we see how 
other classifications, as those of the temper- 
aments, prevail over classification by sex. 
Aslow man and a slow-woman, for instance, 
are more alike in their mental habits than a 
slow man and a quick-witted man. The 
sanguine temperament, the nervous, the bil- 
ious,—these override sex, and introduce a 
classification which is for many purposes 
far more important. Every teacher of a 
mixed school knows who are the bright 
scholars, and classes them together, irre- 
spective of boy or girl. Nay, every trainer 
of dogs or horses does the same _ thing. 
This is not to say that the sexual difference 
is unimportant; only that it is not the only 
difference, and does not, as is often implied, 
control everything. We shall hear for years 
to'come, I doubt not, foolish generalizations ; 
as that women cannot reason, or invent; 
that men have no taste, no natural faculty 
With children, and so on. One-half these 
‘ssumptions seem to me hasty generaliza- 
tions, and one-quarter, beside, to be the 
mere result of difference in habit—leaving 
only one-quarter for the modification pro- 
duced by sex. : 

Take for instance the sense of color in 





men. When men dressed as gaily as wo- 
men—as they once did—they were probably 
trained from boyhood as women still are, 
to the selection and matching of colors. 
Now a boy misses such training almost 
wholly; but his sister usually has it, and 
hence the boy is far behind her on maturity, 
in this respect. I believe the deficiency to 
be mainly in training not in eye; and the 
analogy extends through many things in 
the mental and moral world. Probably the 
semblance of many virtues and many faults 
are produced in each by sheer one-sidedness 
of experience. 

Sometimes there may be no natural dif- 
ference at all, while at other times a moder- 
ate natural difference is expanded into 
something extreme, by unequal culture. It 
is probable that women are born, for in- 
stance, with more sense of modesty and de- 
corum than are men; but I should be sorry 
to believe that these were only feminine vir- 
tues, or that refined men were in these re- 
spects different in mind from refined wo- 
men. So women are undoubtedly more 
honest than men, but this is due iargely I 
suspect to their comparative inexperience, 
which makes a slight error seem therefore 
more fatal and formidable than to those 
more familiar with money. 

It happened to me, some years ago to be 
the agent through whom was negotiated a 
loan to a young girl going through a Normal 
School. She is now a teacher, and, as reg- 
ularly as quarter-day comes round, I receive 
from her five or ten dollars to be distributed 
among her creditors. It is worth the trou- 
ble of the small negotiation to see the amaze- 
ment of the recipients. They generally say 
that such a thing never happened before to 
them in their lives, and that they never 
thought of beingrepaid. To this I have but 
one stereotyped answer, ‘‘Because you nev- 
er before lent money to a woman;” and it is 
certainly my experience that there is a great 
difference between the sexes, in this respect. 
It may be partly due to the superior virtue 
of women, but it is partly due, I think, to 
their inexperience also. Were they more 
accustomed to handling money, they might 
still remain more honest than men, but per- 
haps the discrepancy might not be so great. 

This naturally brings me back to the point 
I considered, a fortnight ago, and which 
has brought me various expressions of ap- 
proval and disapproval. Just as, in com- 
puting the apparent superiorities of women, 
allowance is to be made for their difference 
in training; so allowance is to be made for 
it in judging of their faults. I did not in- 
tend, as some have thought, a very severe 
censure on women by saying that the special 
offence committed by Secretary Belknap 
would impress them lesstlian men. For, as 
has been pointed out in many quarters since 
his fall, itis a kind of offence—the taking 
of bribes—requiring a rather advanced state 
of political morality to condemn strongly. 
We do not have to go far, in space or time, 
to find men whose name, stand unimpeach- 
ed habitually receiving money from peti- 
tioners for official aid or choice. The exer- 
cise of political action and observation has 
led high-minded men to stamp such acts as 
shameful; while there are many high-mind- 
ed women who while disapproving them, 
would still not rank them with grave moral 
offences like lying or stealing, drunkenness 
or licentiousness. It is not that they see 
black as white; they only see things in dif- 
ferent perspective. The thing needful is to 
avoid any petty jealousy between the sexes; 
and for each to learn of the other, at any 
point where the training of the other has 
given an advantage. And we need always 
to begin by ascertaining the precise truth 
and then speaking it. That is the essential 
basis of every conceivable reform. 

T. W. H. 


+e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Judiciary Committee, to whom the 
memorial of the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Society was referred by the House, 
granted the memorialists a hearing on Tues- 
day, March 14th. James C. Collins Esq. 
and Charles Parkhurst F'sq., two of the 
ablest lawyers in Providence, made strong 
and able arguments touching the legal ine- 
qualities set forth in the memorial. Hon. 
Abram Payne spoke briefly and forcibly, 
submitting that the question had been ar- 
gued long enough in the successive years 
of its presentation to the Legislature, and 
some other reply was due than dead silence 
or leave to withdraw. If the memorialists 
are refused their request, positive and 
weighty reasons should be given. Miss 
Anna C. Garlin spoke briefly but eloquently 
in behalf of the young womanhood of the 
country, urging that they should be unen- 
cumbered by artificial restrictions, and ex- 
pressing their obligation to support the older 





women whose courage and labors had se- 
cured to the girls of America advantages 
unknown to themselves. 

Dr. Wm. F. Channing closed the presen- 
tation of the case by a few appropriate re- 
marks. BE. K. C. 

oe 


NEW EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 





Why are not all the light mechanic trades 
open to women? Why cannot women be- 
come house or furniture or carriage paint- 
ers, glaziers, paper-hangers, upholsterers, 
or engage in various sorts of light carpen- 
tering or cabinet making? 

Simply because they have not learned these 
trades, and there are no special institutions 
where they can learn them; yet I do not see 
any insurmountable obstacles to individual 
women acquiring and practising them. 

Suppose, for example, a young girl wishes 
to fit herself for a paper-hanger. If she 
lives in or near any large city, I think she 
could find there some one paper-hanger who 
would.teach her his trade, though many 
might decline to do so, The business once 
thoroughly acquired, I think the girl would 
find no more trouble in obtaining work than 
any young man at the beginning of his ca- 
reer. She would have to work and show 
what she could do, and if her work was 
good she would find patrons. I think that 
women of energy, scattered here and there, 
may make a way for themselves, and so, 
gradually, for many others. It rests with 
these individuals to lead the way and to 
make a path for the masses, 

There are many other employments mo- 
nopolized by men, but eminently suited to 
women. I need not enumerate them, though 
I would add that of watch-mending to my 
list. In all work requiring skill and dex- 
terity rather than physical strength, women 
would certainly excel. It is my opinion 
that there will be less difficulty in finding 
the means to learn than is currently sup- 
posed, and none at all, when learned, in 
practising the trade. FORASTERA. 

oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The day fixed for the discussion of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill in the House of 
Commons is April 26. Members of Parlia- 
ment who bring in Bills have their turn for 
choosing a day determined by lot, and Mr. 
Forsyth, who has charge of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Bill, made the best choice he could 
from the days that were left when his turn 
came. 

April 26 is sufficiently early in the session, 
but there are two dangers attending that 
date according to present arrangements. It 
is the second day after the Easter recess, 
and it is not unusual to prolong that récess 
beyond the time first fixed for its termina- 
tion. Should this be done, the Bill would, 
very likely, not get a hearing during the 
present session. Ifthe Government are anx- 
ious to have the Bill discussed this session. 
this danger will probably be averted. The 
Government are unquestionably favorable 
to the measure, but whether they will care 
to hurry it on, or will prefer to have it wait 
and be incorporated in a more general Bill 
brought in by themselves, it is impossible to 
say. 

There is a loud demand on the part of 
Liberals for the equalization of the borough 
and county qualification for voting, and 
for the greater equalization of the number 
of voters in the different electoral districts, 
and both these demands must be met before 
long. Some Conservatives with whom I 
talk wish to have the Woman’s Franchise 
Bill carried by itself, as a means to defer 
these other changes; while other Conserva- 
tives prefer that they should all three come 
together in one comprehensive Government 
Bill. We have no means of knowing the 
feeling of the Government upon the matter, 
though I have the impression that they will 
be glad to have the Woman’s Franchise 
Bill pass as soon as it can, as a means of 
strengthening their own party in the coun- 
try, which it will doubtless do at first. 

The second danger attending the date is 
that a very considerable number of the 
members will not be back in London from 
their distant homes, andas we can count 
upon a majority among the Scotch and Irish 
members, it will be a misfortune to have 
the number of votes from those countries 
diminished. 

Mr. Jacob Bright's triumphant election for 
Manchester has done a great deal to improve 
the prospect for the success of the Bill in 
the present session. Many Liberals thought 
he lost his seat in the previous election in 
consequence of his advocacy of this meas- 
ure, and were, in consequence, timid in 
regard to itseffects upon Liberal interests. 
As he now enters Parliament supported by 
a larger number of votes than any other 
member has ever received, it can no longer 





be asserted that he has lost in popularity 
as the result of his advocacy of the enfran- 
chisement of women. He now holds a 
much more influential position in Parliament 
than ever before. He has won the most 
important Liberal victory there has been 
since the Conservative reaction, and all Lib- 
erals feel deeply grateful to him. During 
the election contest he showed a power of 
oratory, partisan tact, and statesmanlike ac- 
umen greatly in excess of what had been 
attributed to him in his former Parliamen- 
tary work, and these facts, added to the one 
that he has more votes behind him than any 
other member in the House, cancel the no- 
tion that he is a “‘hobbyist” and give him a 
really authoritative position among his par- 
ty—which can but be of considerable service 
in influencing the Liberal vote upon this Bill. 

Another favorable omen is that the Lib- 
eral party in the country are becoming much 
less timid in regard to the Conservative ef- 
fect of the women’s votes. At the present 
time I believe both parties in the country 
are in advance of their representatives in 
Parliament upon this question. 

Loudon, England. Mary E. Breepy. 

eat ST wena 
IS MATERNITY A CRIME? 

A servant in the employ of a family in 
New York named Gottenburg, was seized, 
while attending to her duties, with the pangs 
of maternity; and not unnaturally asked 
them to call in a physician to her assistance. 
Instead of doing this, they sent for a police- 
man, under the impression apparently that 
the unhappy woman was about to commit 
a criminal offence. Instead of clubbing 
the mother to death on the spot, the singu- 
lar policeman who answered the summons, 
finding all attempts to rouse these people 
into common decency unavailing—some of 
them, incredible as it may seem, wearing 
the semblance of womanhood—himself per- 
formed the duties of a surgeon, and as soon 
as possible secured the attendance upon the 
sufferer of Police Surgeon Powell. Sur- 
geon Powell could not induce the family to 
provide the simplest comforts necessary in 
the case, either for the agonized motlfer or 
the new-born child, and after doing what he 
could to care for both, with the help of 
somé human beings who fortunately lived 
in the neighborhood, caused the removal 
both of the mother and the child to Belle- 
vue Hospital, where the mother now lies in 
a critical condition, the obvious result of 
the exposure, neglect and privation to which 
she was subjected. 

The New York World says truly: ‘‘If this 
brutality had occurred in some remote vil- 
lage of New Mexico or Arizona, it would 
have been pretty certainly passed upon and 
dealt with long before this in an extra-legal 
manner by an extemporized jury of matrons 


of the frontier.” 
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STATE PROTECTION OF VICE. 





Eprrors JoURNAL:—May I state in your 
paper, as good authority is always helpful 
and strengthening in combating any pnblic 
measure, that the Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone lately signed Sir Harcourt Johns- 
tone’s bill for the total repeal of the Conta- 
gious Disease Acts in England. 

Also that the late John Stuart Mill, in the 
year 1872, gave evidence before the ‘Royal 
Commission,” showing that to his mind such 
legislation for social vice, was unjustifiable, 
liable to great abuse, conducing to immoral- 
ity, and a failure in its sanitary aims. 

Hust Orange, N. J. Cc. Cc. H. 


— eo——__—_- 
AN INSTRUCTIVE CONVERSATION. 





Incipient Voter of Five. 
does liberty mean?” 
“That depends. 

word?” 

‘“‘Here on this penny, on an Indian girl’s 
feather cap.” 

“Oh! that means that the people who 
owned this country when we came here, 
have liberty to be governed by the men of 
all other nations. Some of them have 
schools and colleges, and know more than 
people around here, still they cannot vote. 
But then the Yankees, Germans and Irish 
will make laws for them, and when they 
want their land they will give them liberty 
to ‘move’ on.” 

‘And can you vote?” 

‘“‘No, but I have liberty to pay whatever 
money the men tell me to pay.” 

“Can that man vote who goes by here 
drunk every night?” 

Ton" 

‘‘And Terence and Jimmy?” 

“Te.” 

*‘But they can’t read.” 

‘*Much as ever.” 

‘Well aunty! if I were you I wouldn’t be 
a woman. I’m going to leave off dresses 
when I’m two years older, and you'd better 
too!” . J. 8. 


“Aunty, what 


Where do you find the 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Harriet Gray, of Marquette, has 
patented an improved teakettle. 

JENNIE JUNE was re-elected president of 
the Sorosis Club last week. 

Miss Rosa Bonner, the painter, is the 
guest of Lord Cochrane, at Dumfries, Scot- 
land. 

THE Empress of Austria is about to visit 
her sister, the Duchess d’Alencon, in Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. NELLY Ames, ‘‘Eleanor Kirk,” has 
written a society play entitled ‘‘Flirtation,” 
that has been accepted by a Boston mana- 
ger. 

Miss Erra 8. Avams, of Pomfret, for 
several years a teacher, has gone to London, 
England, to teach in the Royal Normal In- 
stitution for the blind. 

Miss Marta MircHeu., Professor of As- 
tronomy at Vassar College, has been en- 
gaged to deliver a lecture in Cincinnati 
within a few weeks. 

Mrs. OGpEN has established a training 
school for kindergartners, which is hence- 
forth to be a component part of the Central 
Normal School of Worthington, Ohio. 

Susan M. HALLoweE .., of Bangor, Me., 
has accepted the professorship of natural 
history at Wellesley female college, with 
$1800 salary. 

Mrs. Epwarp Creienron, who died in 
Philadelphia recently, willed $100,000 to 
establish a Roman Catholic College at Oma- 
ha, Neb., to be called Creighton College. 

ANNE BREwsTER, Mrs. HEMMENWAY, 
Miss FREEMAN CLARKE, and Miss HosMER 
are doing all they can in Rome to assist in 
securing Italian contributions to the Centen- 
nial, 

Mrs. GILLespre, president of the Wo- 
men’s Department of the International Ex- 
hibition, has addressed the women of New 
York, in the hope of arousing more wide- 
spread interest in the cause. 

Mrs. WILLIAMs, formerly the wife of the 
late Stephen A. Douglas, has ordered the 
pictures which her first husband collected 
in Europe to be sold. They are now being 
arranged and catalogued. 

Mrs. Curter, the widow of the late Dr. 
Cutter of Warren, has read to the Greenfield 
Agricultural Club a centennial poem of 
much beauty and merit, for which she re- 
ceived a hearty vote of thanks. 

MuLeE. ANNA De Be xocca, the young 
Russian prima donna who has lately sung 
in Europe, has at length decided to visit this 
country. She will sail aboard the ‘‘Germa- 
nic,” March 30, and make her debut in New 
York, in opera, under the management of 
Mr. Max Strakosch, on Easter Monday. 

‘JENNIE JUNE” has discovered in New 
York a merchant’s wife who can actually 
read and enjoy good literature. That wife, 
we fear, does not prepare for her husband, 
‘‘when he comes home weary and anxious 
from business,” a cheery smile, Which the 
New York Ledger tells us is the summum 
bonwn of married life. 


Mrs. SaMveL LAVANBURG, the recently 
retired president of the Auxiliary Society of 
the Mount Sinai Hospital in New York, has 
been presented by the ladies connected with 
the Society, with a set of resolutions, hand - 
somely framed. After the presentation, a 
sumptuous repast was partaken of, the 
affair proving a genuine surprise to the ex - 
cellent recipient. 

JENNETTE JOHNSON, of Germantown, 
Pa., whose death we noticed recently, left 
ten children, thirteen grandchildren and six 
great grandchildren. She was a consistent 
member of the Society of Friends, and pos- 
sessed many excellent traits of character 
which endeared her to her family and to a 
large circle of friends, and ministered large- 
ly to the needs of the poor and afflicted. 

Mrs. Frances Harper, the colored lady 
orator of Philadelphia, has made an earnest, 
eloquent address on Temperance at Leomin- 
ster. She thanked God for the results al- 
ready accomplished and urged the women 
of Leominster to rally to the support of 
these reformed men. All of them have 
mothers or sisters who are rejoicing to- 
night, even as the angels in heaven rejoice 
over the sinner that repenteth. 

MADAME M’Manon, the wife of the Pres - 
ident of France, is described as ‘‘a dark, 
florid, stout person, with the merriest clear 
gray eyes in France, and these her only 
beauty. She is the despair of her modistes; 
for her stout, short figure defies the graces 
of their art. She has a passion for pinks 
and greens. But, by good luck, because 
she is very broad and not very tall, people 
insist that she is a motherly soul. ‘Look at 
that back and shoulders!’ whisper people at 





receptions; ‘how homely! how motherly!’ ” 
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Constitutional Amendment. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

The Resolve for a Woman Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment, introduced by Sen- 
ator Ginnodo and adopted by a three fifths 
majority of the Senate, reads as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In SENATE, March 8, 1876. 

The Committee on Woman Suffrage, to 
whom was referred the petition of Mrs. C. 
F. Woodman and others, and of Sarah A. 
Hopkins and others, for Woman Suffrage, 
report the accompanying Resolve. 

For the Committee, 
8. 5S. GINNODO, 
RESOLVE 

Providing for an Amendment of the Con- 
stitution to secure the Elective Franchise 
and the Right to hold Office to Women. 

Resolved, By both houses, the same bey agent to 
by a majority of the Senators and two-thirds of the 
members of the House of Representatives present and 
voting thereon, that it is expedient to alter the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth by adopting the sub- 
joined article of Amendment, and that the same, as 
thus agreed to, be entered on the journals of both 
houses, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and re- 
ferred to the general court next to be chosen, and that 
the same be published, to the end that if to by 
the general court next to be chosen in the manner 

rovided by the constitution, it may be submitted to 
he ple for their approval and ratification, in or- 
der that it may become a part of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth. 
ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 

Every female citizen of twenty-one years 
of age and upwards (excepting paupers and 
persons under eer name aed who has the 
educational qualification required by the 
twentieth article of the Amendments to the 
Constitution, who shall have resided within 
the Commonwealth one year, and within 
the city, town or district in which she may 
claim a right to vote, six calendar months 
next preceding any election of Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Senators, or Repre- 
sentatives, or other officers, and who shall 
have paid by herself, or her parent, master 
or guardian, any State or country tax, which 
shall within two years next preceding such 
election, have been assessed upon her in any 
city, town or district of this Commonwealth, 
shall have a right to vote in any such elec- 
tion, and shall be eligible to all-offices, upon 
the same terms, conditions and qualifica- 
tions, and subject to the same restrictions 
as male citizens. 

On motion of Senator Stedman, who de- 
sired to speak against the resolve, the sub- 
ject was specially assigned to Wednesday, 
March 15. We give his argument in full, 
and the other addresses from the abstract 


of our special reporter. 





Hon. Francis D. StepMan, of Suffolk, 
said: 

If this proposed Amendment to the Con- 
stitution is eventually adopted it is my be- 
lief that it will tend to overthrow the foun- 
dations upon which it was erected, and fi- 
nally revolutionize its provisions and organ- 
izations, by which our progress in civiliza- 
tion and prosperity as a State have been 
achieved. 

Revolutions become necessary when op- 
pression and misrule are rife in a communi- 
ty, and when the people, unable any —— 
to bear up under these cumulative evils, 
rise in their strength, and asserting their in- 
born rights to life and liberty, are deter- 
mined to establish a new order of govern- 
ment, even if the work must be accom- 
plished by force of arms. 

But has there arisen among this people 
any such exigency as this? Among the 
causes of this proposed revolution, is this, 
that our female population are held in sla- 
very, are oppressed, down-trodden and af- 
flicted by the tyrant Man, among whom are 
fathers, husbands,Jand sons. The complaint 
is, that the so-called inalienable right of Suf- 
frage is withheld from them, and that they 
have no voice in public affairs. 

Bear with me a moment while we review 
the condition of the women of this State. 
Whatever may be their secret griefs, taking 
the whole of the female population togeth- 
er, their condition is enviable, to say the 
least, when compared to that of other na- 
tions. And yet, with a persistency of ac- 
tion worthy of a better cause, they are de- 
termined to —m the question of Suffrage 
till the desired revolution is accomplished. 

Now let us look at the facts of their con- 
dition in this State. When we meet them 
in their families, in society, in the marts of 
business, and in the varied, moving scenes 
of life, we should hardly believe that their 
condition was so helpless and hopeless, that 
they were that down-trodden and oppressed 
race which they have so often declared 
themselves to be. Weshould hardly sup- 
pose that many of them were wives, moth- 
ers, daughters, and that they were loved, 
cared for, and caressed. That some of them 
were teachers in our schools; that many en- 
gage in literary pursuits, and that man 
among them possessed high literary stand- 
ing, and some among them were public lec- 
turers. That many single women amon 
them hold pose of profit and trust, pon. 
that — of this class are the comforters 
and angels of mercy to the poor and lowly, 
and that the steps of such leave the fra- 

rance of their kindness in many a humble 

welling of those who have but few of the 
comforts of life. But yet it isso. In fact 
the Creator has prescribed duties for Wo- 
man of the most important, absorbing, and 
beneficial nature. he sphere of Woman, 
whether married or single, is filled with op- 
portunities to benefit and bless mankind, 
and faithfully performed, are crowned with 
blessings to herself and to all whom she 
holds dear. God never gave any other cre- 
ated being such a field of action, and never 
conferred ricbzr blessings upon duties faith- 
fully performed. 

Let us for a moment refer to some of the 
legal rights of Woman secured to her by 
the legislation of the State. She can hold 
property in her own right. She can sell, 
buy and trade on her own account, if mar- 
ried or single, and holding property in her 
own right she is not liable for the debts of 
her husband, though he must pay debts 

which she contracts. She can live comfort- 
ably on her own income, while if her heart 





is hard enough, she can let her husband 
starve in jail or die in the poor-house. 

But I have not time to enlarge upon this 
subject. It has been fully discussed upon 
most all occasions when Woman Suffrage 
has been the theme. 

But let us inquire more particularly who 
are seeking this relief from such oppression 
and wrong? Undoubtedly there are those 
among them, women of culture, and pos- 
sessing intellectual powers of high order. 
But are not many of them so situated that 
they have little of care at home, and having 
property enough to support themselves 
without effort, possess few domestic habits, 
and in fact have no relish for, if not often 
disgusted with, home duties? Do not some 
of them ignore the congenialities of mar- 
ried life, and seem to have no aspirations or 
desires for the joys, cares, or hopes which 
maternity produce? Their duty seems to 
be to ‘agitate’ on the subject of their 
wrongs; their remedy is the ballot. 

But women are not alone in this work of 
revolution. Men are with them. Among 
them are those of moral worth who have 
their peculiar views of ‘‘Woman’s rights.” 
But I believe there is another class who use 
this agitation for mere political purposes 
and effect. Such have no real interest in 
the special issue, only so far as it will an- 
swer some political end of their own. Oth- 
ers there are who say, ‘“‘Let us get rid of 
this harassing subject and let this amend- 
ment go to the people.” ‘‘Let the people 
take care of it, they will never pass it.” 

I confess that I am astonished at the fact, 
that with all the demonstrations made by 
interested parties in this desired revolution, 
so little general interest isexcited. We have 
some three hundred thousand women in the 
State, who would become voters if this 
amendment passes, and yet after what I 
supposed to be a thorough canvass of the 
State only seven thousand women signed 
these petitions. Where are the ninety and 
nine down-trodden and oppressed ones? 
They don’t seem to realize their condition. 
It may be said of them ‘‘Where ignoronce 
is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” 

I am opposed to Women Suffrage on 
principle, and I claim to be as conscientious 
in holding and defending this principle, as 
the friends of Woman Suffrage are in hold- 
ing and defending their principles. I do 
not yield to them one jot or title as re- 
gards my high estimation, respect and ad- 
miration of the character, accomplishments 
and influence of a true woman; no man 
living appreciates more highly the power 
of that benign and wholesome influence 
which is produced by the life of a true wo- 
man in the honored sphere where her Crea- 
tor has placed her. When she leaves that 
sphere and steps into public life a reformer, 
dictator, and an intermeddler with matters 
out of it, then I lose that deference, re- 
spect and admiration which is her due when, 
in her appointed place, with her noble 
powers and feminine characteristics, she 
controls, captivates and blesses the circle 
which she adorns. 

Iam conscientiously opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, because in ee it I believe 
we controvert, as much as mortals can do, 
the design of God in creating Woman. 

I know in what contempt the Bible argu- 
ment, so called, is held by the more radical 
class of the friends of Woman Suffrage. 
This class are too advanced in the so-called 
knowledge of this progressive age, to pay 
much attention to, or to be influenced in 
their opinions by what they call those old 
musty Hebrew writings, which some claim 
to be the word of God. 

This class believe in their own wisdom, 
and in their own writings, and in their own 
hallucinations. Of course if they had 
written the Bible they would have believed 
in it, but as their superior intellectual pow- 
ers had nothing to do in its composition, 
they feel at full liberty to reject its maxims 
and teachings when they do not accord with 
their cherished notions. There are some of 
us old fashioned folks, who can’t keep step 
with this ‘‘age of progress” and consequent- 
ly, as yet, have not been able wholly to re- 
nounce this book called the Bible as a reve- 
lation from God, and some of us go so far 
as to hold it to be a rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and some of these people will probably 
continue to do so, till some of the wise 
teachers of this pro ive age shall give 
us something more clear in doctrine, more 

ure in morals, more comforting and prom- 
ising for the present life, and more hopeful 
for the life to come. For myself I still pre- 
fer to hold to the old truths which in their 
wholesome influence have borne the test of 
time, than to receive these new doctrines in 
regard to God, nature, man, and woman, 
which are in their postulates and proposi- 
tions more complex, incomprehensible, im- 
practicable and mysterious than any doc- 
trine of the Bible which these wisdom- 
sg reject. 

1 know very well that in declaring my 
convictions as to the position in which the 
Bible places Woman, I shall meet the con- 
tempt of the radical friends of Woman 
Suffrage. Only the other day, in this Hall, 
in stating to a party my belief that in God’s 
governmental arrangements for the race He 
placed man at the head,—the party replied, 
“TI would not believe in a God, If I be- 
lieved that.” Of course I do not believe 
that all the friends of this measure place 
themselves in the category of this party, 
for I know many among them who do hold 
to the opinion that, in some sense, the Bi- 
ble is an inspired book. 

I conscientiously and firmly believe that 
the preponderance of testimony in the Bi- 
ble is, that the government of the family, 
of the Church, and of the State or body 
politic is conferred by God on Man. The 
first knowledge we have of government of 
any kind, was in the declaration of the Cre- 
ator to Eve: ‘“‘thy desire shall be to thy 
husband,” or, as the margin reads, ‘‘Thou 
shalt be subject to thy husband and he shall 
rule over thee.” And in all the subsequent 
history of Man in those early ages, no men- 
tion is made of Woman as having the rul- 
ing power, but the whole onus of govern- 
ment is laid upon the man. Woman was, 
to be sure, prominent in history as perform- 
ing the duties of her own sphere as faith- 
fully as man did in his, but her duties were 
applicable to her state as a woman, and not 
such as were allotted to man. 





But leaving the Bible argument so curso- 
rily alluded to, I proceed to consider the 
two most powerful reasons, as | understand 
them, why this revolution in our civil poli- 
ty should not be carried out. , 

The first reason, is that Woman Suffrage 
is a right withheld, and it is demanded that 
it shall be, not given, but restored to her. 

We were told by our eloquent President 
the other day that State and society are 
built on rights and not povetnenene among 
them is the right to vote. I doubt the logic 
of the proposition, and do not admit it to 
be founded on any known principle of law 
either ancient, modern or natural. It can- 
not be proved that there is a primal, nat- 
ural right to vote, and if it could be shown 
that there was something like an abstract 
right to vote, held in abeyance somewhere 
in the complex nature of a moral being,— 
what would be the use of it unless it was 
brought to notice, declared, protected, and 
enforced by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and the Laws under which we live? 
Without these enactments and provisions 
of law, the boasted right would be ‘‘as the 
baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The very fact that we are discussing this 
resolve, to give this right, shows that there 
is no such right existing. 

I repeat that the right to vote under any 
government is a creation of law—and fur- 
ther, I would say that a natural, primal 
right to vote exists only in the enthusiastic 
overwrought brain of some eccentric politi- 
cian or modern reformer. Let us look at 
the ‘‘status” of this question here to-day. A 
committee report a resolve to amend our 
constitution so as to give the right of Suf- 
frage to women, upon their petition to the 
end. They ask it because no such right ex- 
ists in this State. The very fact of the 
presentation of these petitions ought to 
close the mouth of every woman and every 
man who demands Suffrage as aright. Yet 
in the public lecture room, in the public 
press, before committees of.the Legislature, 
and before the Legislature itself 4 have 
demanded this as a right withheld from 
them by tyrants who have robbed them of 
it, and who have refused to give it up. 

Let these petitioners cease from such de- 
mands, couched in such unseemly words 
and accompanied with such threats and such 
personal abuses as are heaped upon us by 
their advocates, and as we hear from their 
lips, and which in their spirit and temper 
are no harbingers of that coming wisdom and 
common-sense which one should possess in 
some degree who is seeking to move in 
the hitherto untrodden paths of political life. 

Having shown, as I think, that there 1s 
no such thing as an inherent primal or nat- 
ural right to vote, and that the right exists 
only as a creation of law, I now wish to speak 
of the other reason, why this right should 
be given to women. The argument used is 
not only that we should make woman a 
voter because it is her right, but because by 
doing this, we should purify our political 
atmosphere of its noxious vapors, should 
make our legislation more effective for good, 
should cause our executive and judicial 
powers to be performed with more fenesty 
and impartiality; that their presence in our 
primary political meetings, in our conven- 
tions and at our elections, would diffuse a 
chastening, purifying and refining effect. 
That they would, by their more wise and 
pee action, improve the manner of con- 

ucting such meetings and in directing their 
discussions—In one word, they would rev- 
olutionize and reform our modes of politi- 
cal action and bring in an entirely new or- 
der of procedure, in all matters pertaining 
thereto. In fact that in their exercise of this 
new right we should find the grand panacea 
for all the political evils which inhere in our 
political life. 

For my own part, I do not believe that 
any such effects would be produced. I have 
no doubt that in the first exercise of this 
right the old order of things would be dis- 
turbed, some slight improvement in some 
quarters might be made in the nomination 
and election of candidates for office, but as 
Woman is human she probably soon would 
do as other ‘“‘humans” do, and after the first 
excitement occasioned by the exercise of 
this new pores she would probably fall 
into the old way of political management 
and become no better or worse than those 
male Suffragists who are her co-workers. 

Now from the past experience of wo- 
men rule in the world which has come to 
us through history, 1 do not find any en- 
couragement that she will be able to exert 
those influences which have been alluded 
to as the reason why she should have the 
boon of Suffrage. To be sure I am not 
now so well-informed in history as in my 
earlier days, but I can’t bring to mind any 
brilliant rule of Woman when at the head 
of government, as distinguished from that 
of man. There have been good and wise 
women as rulers, but did they not all de- 
pend upon the councils and advice in any 
important matter of government on the 
distinguished statesmen of their courts? and 
those who did assume to act alone failed in 
the end and were obliged to fall back upon 
their male advisers. Good Queen Bess, as 
we call her though she exercised discrimi- 
nation in the selection of her advisers, was 
capricious, moved by flattery and of strong 
passions. The success of her administra- 
tion according to history was the work of 
the statesmen around her. Mary, Queen 
of Scots was not a good woman. Some 
speak kindly of her because of her beauty 
of person, and muchof romance is thrown 
around her history. She consented to the 
assassination of one of her husbands so that 
she might marry another lover. What can 
be more shocking to the feelings of a pure 
woman than the history of ‘‘Bloody Mary.” 
What a name to pass down through the 
ages! and that too the name of a woman. 
What can be more disgusting to anybody 
with a spark even of good feeling than the 
public and we character and history of 
Catherine, Empressof all the Prussias and 
of her court? 

But in modern history, certainly, it will 
be said, that we find instances of whole- 
some, wise and lenient governments under 
the rule of Woman. Victoria, Queen of 
England, and soon to be titled ‘‘Empress of 
India,”—she is all that can be desired as a 
ruler. But without any derogation of her 
character, may we not ask what positive 





outspoken influence does she exert in the 
important matters of her government? She 
has very little todo as regards the active 
administration of its affairs. She has noble, 
far-seeing, well-educated and thorough 
statesmen as her constant advisers. The 
Queen of England was a noble wife, is a 
loving mother, a true woman, and would 
have adorned any womanly station in life. 
Her long mourning for her husband, and 
her shrinking from the observation and the 
glare and glitter of fashionable life, while 
it may unfit her for the government of a 
State, can but produce in the’ minds of 
thinking people, most profound respect and 
admiration for her character as a woman. 
But we return from the pleasant contempla- 
tion of such a character to Isabella of Spain. 
Plunged in dissipation, of shocking morals, 
bigoted and superstitious, she was dethroned 
for her unjust and cruel administration of 
her government and is an outcast from her 
country—and there we will leave her. Of 
course, I do not mean to be understood that 
under these women rulers, that there was 
no benign influence among the people, em- 
anating from the female sex. Probably, if 
the private histories of females in those days 
could have been unveiled and preserved as 
every private or public matter is brought 
to light by the system of interviewing, re- 
porting and espionage which these favored 
days are blessed with, we should find that 
much of the benign influence then exerted 
came through the channels of the family in- 
stitution as controlled by the mothers and 
daughters of that day. Not an influence 
derived from woman rulers, or by woman 
lecturers, or by women voters, but by the 
influence of family government, by the cul- 
tivation of the affections, the heart and the 
intellect under the supervision of wise, af- 
fectionate mothers and obedient children. 

But it will be said that these examples of 
woman rule and influence derived therefrom 
are far fetched, and inapplicable to the 
present time, and to the question now be- 
fore us. But is it not all-important that we 
should seek and acquire all the knowledge 
that history or experience affords so that we 
can from a true estimate of the capabilities 
of Woman to fill the position which she 
seeks and demands? Should we not be 
cautious how we promote by our incipient 
action here even, this revolution in our po- 
litical life? The all important question is, 
is this political revolution necessary in this 
good old Commonwealth, and if effected, 
will it be fruitful of good and good only? 
The question is, is it expedient to add some 
300,000 more voters to our lists and they too 
inexperienced in political affairs and unac- 
quainted with public duties? 

But it is often asked in debating this sub- 
ject, why give the ignorant untutored negro 
the ballot and withhold it from our women? 
The reason assigned for this legislation was 
that his condition as a newly-constituted 
freedman rendered it necessary that he 
should have the ballot for his own safety. 
Whatever may have been the reason for this 
action it has always met with my hearty 
condemnation. This was the grand mistake 
in reconstruction, as I firmly believe. The 
rebel States should have been held under 
mild, yet firm military or territorial govern- 
ment, for a series of years till the popula- 
tion both black and white had been instruct- 
ed in the rudiments of a common school 
education, thus preparing them to use the 
ballot. But the question of negro suffrage 
has no bearing whatever on the question be- 
fore us. 

I hope the time is past when the women 
of Massachusetts will compare or class 
themselves in any way with the negro of 
the South, as regards their condition or 
privilege. Such comparison is illogical and 
unbecoming to those who use it, 

My strongest objection to this measure is 
that owing to the physical organization of 
Woman and the phenomena attendant 
thereon, she cannot perform the duties in- 
cumbent upon those who hold the privelege 
of the ballott. Merely placing a vote in the 
ballot-box two or three times a year is not 
all the duty which a voter is expected to 
perform. ther important duties are to be 
performed and trusts are to be borne by 
those who possess, under law, the right of 
Suffrage. For a certain number of years 
they are liable to do jury duty and also are 
liable to be called to perform military duty. 
They can be dected” or appointed to the 
various offices of the Commonwealth. 
Now I appeal to every sensible, thoughtful 
woman in this province or in this State 
whether she can perform such duties at 
all times without let or hinderance—are 
there not insurmountable and natural ob- 
structions in her very constitution which 
emphatically declare against the constant 
discharge of these duties? It is unnecessary 
to.state what these hinderances are. They 
are known to exist by every physician, by 
every woman who looks candidly into the 
subject. 

A sensible writer says ‘“‘that the problem 
of Woman’s sphere, as it is called, is not 
to be solved by applying to it the abstract 
principals of right and wrong. Its solution 
must be obtained from_ physiology, not 
ethics or metaphysics. ithout denying 
the self-evident proposition that whatever 
a woman can do she has a right to do, the 
question arises, what can she do? The 
vexed question of Woman’s sphere will be 
decided by her organization. This limits 
her power and reveals her divinely ap- 
pointed tasks just as man’s organization 
limits his power and reveals his work.” 

But to return to the question of the fit- 
ness of Woman for the position which she 
seeks, we find little of history or of experi- 
ence in Woman Suffrage in this country to 
guide us in forming a just estimate of the 
benefits to be derived from the adoption of 
this amendment. The benefits we must 
take upon trust. To be sure we are re- 
ferred to Woman Suffrage in England and 
on the continent. But there is no analogy 
between the two positions. In England 
women vote on municipal affairs only, and 
on the same pay qualification as do 
the men; and I understand that the privi- 
lege is seldom used. 

ut certainly, we can refer to that para- 
dise of Woman called Wyoming. Wyom- 
ing has a population of some fifteen thou- 
sand. On all public occasions where Wo- 
man Suffrage is discussed this Eldorado of 





the world has been held up as a successful 
example of the benefits derived from this 
anomaly of Woman Suffrage, in the civil 
polity of this government. A friend of 
mine who has recently returned from that 
Territory told me that he was informed 
that the statements made by Gov. Kingman 
were not endorsed by the best people there, 
and that many intelligent persons consid- 
ered Woman Suffrage as a failure. The 
majority of woman voters do not vote, 
When it is thought necessary to carry some 


_ Special measure or to secure the election of 


some favorite candidate, the men will urge 
the women to vote and will carry them to 
the voting places. I suppose it is generally 
known that the territorial legislature, some 
two or three years since, passed an act to 
repeal the law granting Woman the right 
to vote. This act was vetoed by a Woman 
Suffrage Governor. 

My friend said that in a conversation 
which he held with a Sheriff who empaneled 
a jury to try a man for murder, some five 
women were on the panel. The trial occu- 
pied some days. The jury of course could 
not be separated. The jury room was 
divided by stretching sheets across it, so 
that conversation could be held while the 
sexes were kept apart. The first night was 
passed with much discomfort. The second 
night was more wearisome and annoying 
than the first, and the third was so unbear- 
able and wretched that the women en- 
treated the judge to let them of. He dis- 
charged that jury and a new one was em- 
paneled without the Woman element. Yet 
all this while the ends of justice were post- 
poned till the new jury could be summoned 
and the panel completed. So much for 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

It is very clear to my own mind that in- 
separable difficulties stand in the way of 
the military service of women and in the 
discharging of the duties appertaining to 
the many inportant offices of the State, 
such as Governor, Judge and Sheriff, for 
instance. I can conceive of no earthly or 
heavenly reason why Woman should be 
placed in any position where she should be 
liable to discharge such duties. It may be 
said that we can enact laws exemptin 
them from all these burdens. Why should 
we do so? Cui bono? Would this not be 
class legislation? We tried that kind of 
thing in this chamber the other day as an en- 
tering ye to precede this very action of 
to-day, and it failed. 

I have come to the conclusion that so far 
as Woman Suffrage has been carried out in 
this country its good or even bad effects 
are not discernible. For a moment let us 
examine the action of Woman seeking the 
right when assembled to discuss this all- 
absorbing question. 

Is there any more dignity or self-respect 
in these assemblies than in those of men? 
Do they exhibit any more of common sense 
in their discussions or more of courtesy to 
opponents than men do in their assemblies ? 
Is there any less of violent gesticulation and 
loud disjointed talk among them than among 
men in their discussions? And do they 
arrive more quickly or clearly to conclusions 
than do men? In drawing this comparison 
between the conduct of men and women in 
the particulars mentioned, I do not mean 
to intimate that man is superior to Woman 
or Woman to man. There is no such thing 
as superiority or inferiority in the matter. 
But in this great change contemplated by 
this amendment it ought to be clearly shown 
that Woman is fully if not better able to 
exercise this right than man, or it strikes 
me that she should be content to let the 
matter rest where usage, history and provi- 
dence has placed it. 

I want to say a few words for those wo- 
men who are opposed to this project, for 
they are constantly telling me that they 
don’t think it a fair thing to force it, in any 
way, upon them. beige say that if they had 
the right to express their minds by their 
vote they would settle the ~~ at once. 
This amendment, if adopted by the people, 
would add some three hundred thousand 
voters to our lists. From observation and 
information obtained on the subject, I doubt 
whether five per centum of this number 
would vote for this amendment, if they had 
the opportunity so to do. The existing 
apathy on the subject among the women 
is a pretty sure indication that I am right 
in my conclusions. 

The staid matronly woman who stays at 
home absorbed in her domestic and social 
duties don’t want it. The young, active, 
useful, self-supporting woman don’t ask for 
this change. The Christian woman asks 
for no such duty to add to her busy life in 
doing good to others. All these classes 
find enough to do in their families, in their 
churches, in the schools, among the poor, 
among the sick, in the pursuits of literature, 
in music, in science and the society of 
friends to occupy all their time without em- 
barking on the troubled and murky waters 
of political strife. They are satisfied with 
the legislation which their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers and sons adopt, and prefer 
to fill up their days with the duties, will- 
ingly performed, in that honored sphere 
where God has placed them. 

Thanking you Mr. President and Sena- 
tors for the patience with which you have 
borne this prolonged address, I would say 
in conclusion to those who have made up 
their minds to vote for this resolve and also 
for Woman Suffrage, any way, that I do 
not expect that anything I could say would 
change your minds. But to those Senators 
who are now in the same position that I was 
placed, when for two years I voted to send 
this amendment to the people, I would ask 
you to hesitate before you take that course. 

was convinced that my action was wrong 
in the premises and that it was bad legisla- 
tion to submit to the people a measure 
which I do not think right or advisable in 
itself, thus shrinking from responsibility as 
a legislator. 

Let another consideration have its due 
weight with us. This amendment once 
adopted never can be repealed. Whatever 
our action may be, the mistake, if it is one, 
can never be rectified. I do not believe 
that the Commonwealth is prepared for 
such a radical change in her polity, or for 
such a revolution in her government. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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THE MOTHER'S EDUCATION. 





Unlike the professions, there is no curri- 
culum of careful preparation for this, the 
highest office of womanhood. The mother 
is thrust into her new position as sand into 
the furnace, which is expected to become 
glass, but of what quality no one can tell. 
There comes with the office of motherhood 
a spiritual life, a covenant of wise love 
written in maternal language and held by 
her in trust, that she may dispense upon 
the little head of the infant the rarest blos- 
soms from the highest interpretation of her 
most sacred office. 

This covenant of love, this household 
deity that installs her queen of home, at 
whose shrine she is henceforth to worship, 
demands that its fire shall be kept always 
bright, that it may light her untried path 
to the gates of heaven. 

When the mother neglects this for other 
gods, or for more noisy duties, the fire 
smoulders, she wanders into other paths 
dark and unlovely; if she finds her way 
back at all, it is through much sorrow and 
to re-kindle the fire; the time she has lost, 
the mistakes she has made, stand forever 
against her. She finds that the loud call 
was but a snare to entice her from that 
greater work which she must surely learn 
to value, if she would hold her position. 

It is while listening to her infant’s heart- 
throbs that she hears the still small voice 
whispering to her the first lessons of parental 
love; while looking into the innocent eyes, 
she beholds the pictures of harmony, the 
fruit of these lessons, which is possible to 
her, if she but listen to the voice of intuition. 

To balance her cares, to give proportion- 
ate attention to mind and body, calls into 
action all her best judgement. When to 
withhold her strength, when and how to 
restore her wasted supplies of body and 
mind without neglecting her many duties 
to her children, are grave questions to which 
she must find a solution. What mother 
has not felt, as she watched the little ones’ 
rapid development, that there soon would 
come a time when she could no longer 
guide them? How many of us understand 
their thoughts, in what form they are shap- 
ing and stifling what we do not understand? 
How many hold in check every passion 
that love may rule? How many commune 
with the covenant, keeping ever before us 
its requirements and its import? 

For these wants felt by us so keenly and 
the neglect and ignorance of which are so 
bitterly deplored later in life by hearts that 
can coin no words to express either their 
solicitude for others or their own sorrow, I 
will try to form some expression from the 
slumbering mound of the mother’s un- 
written history, hoping it may touch some 
responsive chord in other hearts, thus gain- 
ing life and light from better ground. 

Women have no time between minority 
and marriage left them to exercise their 
own will. We are not educated with a 
view to independence and _ self-reliance. 
Our laws, religion and family teach us de- 
pendence. We are as children of unrecog- 
nized power to our parents and to our hus- 
bands. The time during which we are 
working out and developing our own char- 
acter is the time our children most need 
our maturest judgment. But instead, they 
receive all the disadvadtages of our un- 
guided apprenticeship. 

One of our first lessons is to learn that 
God gave us reason as well as our brothers, 
and the same responsibility to exercise it. 
Marriage is a copartnership of two responsi- 
ble persons, each fitted to carry his part. 
The work of the mother is not alone a 
daily round of cooking, cleaning and sew - 
ing. Neither is it to create an intellectual 
hot-house wherein brains must be pushed 
to the utmost. Intelligence must propor- 
tion the two extremes, but intelligence only 
dispenses itself as it is fed. We get in- 
formation by associating with persons and 
things. The knowledge we get from indi- 
viduals is to the knowledge we get from 
things what animal food is to vegetable, or 
what vegetable is to inorganic matter. A 
man has worked out a discovery or a fact 
and given it to us that we may appropriate 
at once what it has taken him years to pre- 
pare. Where would progress be if every 
man worked without his neighbor's aid? 
Every individual picks up something for 
himself; he then exchanges with others and 
gets not only this addition, but receives 
back his own knowledge sifted and clear. 

We cannot give what we have not first 
received. To feed our children’s minds 
we must first store our own. We must 
seek every opportunity of gaming new 
ideas and wider views, that we may dis- 
pense like knowledge to our families. 
Knowledge cannot be gained alone in books, 
nor digested except it be turned over many 
times and made a part of us, and fixed by 
engaging often in what Emerson calls ‘‘the 
universal joy of conversation.” Let us 
gather in friendly groups to discuss the 
mother’s problem, rather than the cook’s 
preserves. Let us make seciety as earnest 
and helpful to us as are the schools to our 
children. For, after all, what is life, what 
is education, to mothers any more than to 
children, but an attempt to work out our 
ideal? to interpret through perpetual labor, 
earnest Truth, the god we worship? 

M. EB. T. 





A “TIED-BACK” WOMAN. 


Charles Dudley Warner writes: She re- 
sembled a fish; but fish do not walk on 
their tails, not even mermaids. There was 
I know not what fascination about her, 
more than any siren whom cast-away 
mariners used to be led on to follow. And 
you could not say exactly in what it con- 
sisted. She wore a round hat put upon 
the back of her head, like the aureole of 
a saint to whom her sweet face gave an ap- 
pearance of kindred. Her bodice was 
close-fitting—indeed, drawn tight about the 
waist like the bark of a young slender tree. 
Her scant skirt pulled tight in front so as 
to show her form, and ‘‘tied back,” termin- 
ated behind in a short fan-like train, like 
the tail of the mermaid. She was mounted 
on shoes seven sizes too small for her feet; 
indeed, only her toes appeared to have ac- 
commodations in them, and the high heels 
coming under the instep tilted her forward 
and completed the grace of her carriage. 
When she walked she put down one little 
foot after the other as if each leg were as 
elastic as an ironrod. It was a great pleas- 
ure to see her pegging along, a thing of 
beauty, like one of the drawings of a 
chimera by an old master. It is not by any 
means every woman who looks well in this 
singular costume, or who can put it on with 
just that last touch of art that conceals art. 
It needs a certain piquancy in the wearer, 
and I may say archness and prettiness that 
all women—Heaven forgive me—do not 
have. Everybody knows that there is in 
the woman painted by Ghirlandajo, not- 
withstanding a ridiculous rigidity of out- 
line and scantiness of apparel, a certain 
sweetness of face and purity of form which 
enchant even this faithless generation. 
Let no one suppose that I am ridiculing 
this costume or the woman who wears it 
worthily. On the contrary, I am trying to 
discover, upon principles of art, in what 
its quaint beauty consists. I suppose that 
it is pre-Raphaelite. I only know that it 
attracts one in the street as the quaint figures 
of Giotto do in the frescoes, and that one 
is tempted to follow it and see the wearer 
of it in motion—a new sort of angel, drawn 
in angular lines, astray in the world. Few, 
very few, attain to the high art of tying 
themselves back in an artistic and at the 
same time striking manner. It would be 
well if it were taught in our schools of de- 
sign. Itis not a matter of no importance. 
One can gain or lose a reputation by it. I 
heard a lady say the other day: ‘The 
Duchess of Manchester has the reputation 
of being the best ‘tied-back’ woman in 
England.” 


ANTIQUITY OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


It is quite probable that the greater part 
of our readers regard the so-called ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Rights Movement” as purely modern; 
a bookish friend has, however, placed in 
our hand a little volume printed in London, 
1670, and entitled, ‘‘Female Pre-eminence; 
or, the Dignity and Excellency of that Sex 
Above the Male.” In this book, the author, 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Knight Doctor, of 
Physic and Laws, bravely made himself a 
champion of the aggrieved sex, two centu- 
ries ago, after this style: 

“In matter of her Creation, Woman far 
excells Man. Man was taken out of the 
earth, but Woman, above all influence of 
the Heavens or aptitude of Nature, without 
any assisting virtue, or co-operating power, 
was formed miraculously by God himself, 
out of that ribb taken from dormant Adam’s 
side, whereby Man became maim’d and im- 
perfect; and thence ever since, as a needle 
that hath suffered the magnetic touch, 
stands always trembling till it looks full on 
its beloved north, so he can never rest, till 
by taking a Woman, and incorporating her 
with himself, he retrieve that loss and ren- 
der himself again entire and perfect.” 

And thus of the Fall: 

“The blessing was bestowed for the Wo- 
man’s sake, but the law given to the Man; 
to him was forbidden the fruit of that un- 
happy Tree which set all posterities teeth on 
edge; not to the Woman, who was not then 
so much as created. So that by tradition 
the Woman received this Commandment 
from the Man, not by immediate delivery 
from God. So that it appears the Man sinned 
against perfect knowledge, and the positive 
command of his Maker; The Woman out 
of ignorance seduced by the crafty wiles of 
the Tempter, with whom for a considerable 
time she disputed the matter, and lost not 
the glory of the day without a fair combat; 
whereas, no sooner was that too-pleasing 
apple proffered to the Man, than without 
scruple he greedily falls on, and rebel as he 
was, would needs taste its fancied sweetness, 
whose bitter relish remains to this day.” 

Further on, see how the learned Doctor 
establishes Woman's strength in her weak- 
ness: 

“But if any object, with Aristotle, that 
the male is much the strongest and therefore 
to be more valued, we desire such to consid- 
er how contemptible a glory ‘tis to boast of 
big bones or brawny arms. If strength 
alone must give the pre-eminence, let Men 
give place to their horses, confess their oxen 
their masters and pay homage to elephants. 
But in truth they have little reason to vaunt 
of the strength or prudence, the valor or 
subtilty of their Sex having been always 
shamefully baffled by those whom they vain- 
ly call the weaker vessels. What Man was 
ever able to vie in strength with Sampson? 
yet did this prodigious hero (like Hercules) 
truckle to a distaff and was ridiculously 
captivated by a Woman. Who more —— 
ous than David? yet a bathing Beersheba 
caused him at once to sully the pure robes 
of his sanctity with the black stains both of 








adultery and murder.- Who so wise as Sol- 
omon? yet was not all his wisdom’s amulet 
sufficient to guard him against Woman’s 
charms. Who more fervent and resolved in 
the faith than Peter, the chief of the Apos- 
tles? yet a silly damsel caused that great 
Pastor of the Church thrice to deny his Mas- 
ter.” 

And now for her mental abilities: 

“If any scrupulous heads should doubt 
of Woman’s abilities to dispatch all those 
affairs which are usually transacted by men, 
we shall find by examples that never any 
difficult office was managed, hazardous un- 
dertaking attempted, or brave, generous ex- 
ploit achieved by Men, but the same hath 
been performed as famously and with as 
much dexterity and success in every respect 
by women.” 

After giving us a long catalogue of fa- 
mous examples of old, he continues: 

‘°Tis a proud, self-flattering conceit of 
the Bearded Tribe to arrogate all learning to 
themselves, or think the noble female sex 
incapable of making as generous flights 
towards the top of Parnassus as they. Wo- 
men’s phantasies are much more quick and 
searching, their memories as tenacious and 
faithful, their judgments as solid, all their 
faculties as ready, and their thirst after 
oe and fame no less intentive than 
men’s. Why then should they not with the 
same advantages make at least an equal pro- 

ress in Literature? ‘Tis true, our male 

ictators strive to monopolize learning, and 
having by a brutish custom barred the 
doors of the Muses’ Temple against wo- 
men, do now pretend they are unable and 
unfit to enter.” 

Of course, if the ballot had been in vogue 
three hundred years ago when he wrote, our 
champion would have demanded it for his 
fair clients in such sort that the agitation of 
Woman’s equality and the rights thence fol- 
lowing would prove no exception to Solo- 
mon’s denial of novelty under the sun.— 
Hearth and Home 
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SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 





Would that every Woman Suffragist could 
realize how much might be accomplished 
for our cause in this the great Centennial 
year of our nation! 

We little know the power there is in con- 
stant agitation and earnest individual effort. 
Let us not wait for the next Suffrage con- 
vention, organization or lecture, but go to 
work now, and prepare the way for them. 
We cannot afford to wait. Many are enquir- 
ing in regard to the merits of Woman Suf- 
frage, who were never interested before. 

Right is on our side, but to convince the 
majority of this we must keep the question 
before the people. Let us commence with 
our own kome circles, and work in all di- 
rections. Any person who has a vote, or 
can influence a vote is the one to talk with 
on the subject. The country towns are the 
places now where much good may be done. 
We must awaken them in some way. 

If Suffrage meetings could be held in each 
town, we could everywhere find one or more 
active, earnest persons, who would pledge 
themselves to distribute tracts and papers, 
circulate petitions, and endeavor to keep up 
an interest in the cause. We might by this 
means carry the next Legislature. 

If we are republicans, democrats, prohi- 
bitionists or labor reformers and cannot 
work outside of party lines, let us be sure 
we work for Suffrage inside of them. Let 
us see personally our own Representatives 
and Senators. 

A number of the present members say, 
‘That they do not know, that their constit- 
uents desire Woman Suffrage, nothing hav- 
ing been said to them onthe subject.” It 
is evident from this that all Suffragists have 
notdone theirduty. It is a great mistake 
not to try to interest our Representatives in 
Woman Suffrage. 

And as soon as they are elected it would 
be well if each one could have the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL sent him for a few months. It 
could not fail to benefit our cause. Anoth- 
er thing that would help us, would be to 
send the JouRNAL to our clergymen, who 
do not already take it. 

My plan of work is to talk with all of my 
acquaintances till they become converts, 
from the lady who calls on mein my parlor, 
to the man who shovels coal in my cellar. 
Besides, I have tracts to circulate with a 
written request on each ‘‘Please read and 
return.” My Journats are loaned regular- 
ly, as long as they last. 

Now let the friends of the cause send in 
their subscriptions, buy their tracts and go 
to work at once. Be sure and do the last 
mentioned if nothing more. If any havea 
plan which has been carried out, please let 
us hear what success has attended it? 

Middleton, Mass M. G. R. 

oer 


OLD HICKORY’S WIFE. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, writing of a visit to the old home of 
Andrew Jackson, says: ‘‘It wasa law of 
Tennessee, in early days, that a man could 
be divorced from his wife only by two suc- 
cessive acts of Legislature, and it. took two 
sessions of the body to accomplish the feat. 
Application for divorce was made personal- 
ly before the Legislature, and it was decided 
by a vote whether the cause should be heard 
or not at the next session. If the decision 
was favorable, the case was investigated by 
a committee who reported at the next ses- 
sion favorable or otherwise, according to 
the evidence, and the decree of divorce was 
granted or refused as the case might be. 





Mrs. Jackson's first husband was a miser- 
able scamp named Robards. She left him 
and induced him to apply to the Legislature 
for a divorce. He did so, and she, suppos- 
ing the decree granted, after a year or more 
married Andrew Jackson. After a while it 
was discovered that Robards had not taken 
the case to the Legislature for a second hear- 
ing, and a decree had not been granted; al- 
though Jackson had been living with Mrs. 
Robards for two years as his wife. But a 
divorce was finally obtained, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson remarried according to law. 
This innocent transgression of the laws of 
society and the State, was the skeleton in 
the closet at the Hermitage. This led to the 
death of Dickinson, and was the cause of 
nearly all of the seventeen duels in which 
Jackson was engaged. He would allow no 
man to reproach his wife for unchastity; 
and she, it seems, was quite as sensitive. In 
his campaign for the Presidency this scandal 
was revived, and there is no doubt it short- 
ened her life. The aspersions upon her 
character crushed her; that she, who had 
been a chaste, faithful wife of thirty-seven 
years, the guide, the leader, and the orna- 
ment of a religious circle, should be dragged 
into the public prints and held up to the 
contempt of a nation as an adulteress was 
more than she could endure. She died of 
heart disease. Said one of her friends, ‘Her 
heart was broken; it was a clear case of 
broken heart.’ The allusion to this matter 
in her epitaph is very delicate and tender.” 
oe 
WOMAN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


Epitors JourRNAL.—Leicester has hon- 
ored itself to-day, and done, as I believe, a 
good thing for its schools, by electing Mrs. 
William F. Holman, a member of its School 
Committee, and by a nearly unanimous 
vote. Itisall the more gratifying, as the 
town has been very ‘‘conservative” hitherto 
on the Woman question. SAMUEL May. 

Leicester, Mass. 











HUMOROUS. 


In Michigan last year 518,493 people were 
married, and we are sorry to say that half 
of them were men.—JW. Y. Herald. 

A worn-out parent in Chicago has named 
- baby Macbeth, because he has murdered 
sleep. 


A cat is popularly supposed to be fond of 
her offspring. A popular delusion! She is 
constantly licking them. 

Why is a dyer’s life an enigma?—Because 
he lives when he dyes, and dyes when he 
lives. 

The Shelby (Ky.) Republican says that 
there is a woman in that place who speaks 
of the cerebro spinal meningitis as ‘‘the 
serious old final come and get us.” 

It is not generally known that when the 
captain of a ship orders ‘‘Silence, fore and 
aft,”’ even the vessel is not allowed to answer 
her helm. 

The difference between a Christian and a 
cannibal has been described by a popular 
dean in these terms: ‘‘One enjoys his self, 
and t’other enjoys other people.” 

An exchange, in giving to girls some sen- 
sible advice about the care of the feet, in- 
cluding the folly of wearing boots that are 
too small, remarks: ‘‘Learn this lesson: no 
one cares about the size of your foot except 
yourself; therefore be comfortable.” 

In a crowded horse-car on the Sixth Ave- 
nue, the other evening (says the New York 
Sun), a gentleman who was seated resigned 
his place in favor of a pale slender woman, 
who carried a large child in her arms, and 
was being jostled this way and that with the 
motion of the car. To the gentleman’s sur- 
prise, a burly individual took the seat before 
the lady could reach it. ‘I meant this lady 
to have my seat,” said the gentleman, angri- 
ly. “Vell,” replied the other, settling com- 

ortably back in his seat, ‘dot lady ish my 
” 


wife 


Richard Ferrell, a man of refined and ed- 
ucated appearance, was last charged with 
intoxication. ‘I’m pained,” said the Court, 
‘*to see such a man in such a position.” 

“The Weddas of Ceylon,” replied the 
prisoner, ‘‘are five feet high, live upon roast 
monkeys and cold water, and never laugh.”’ 

‘“‘Were you drunk yesterday?” said the 
Justice, in a louder key, thinking that, per- 
haps, the prisoner was drunk. 

“The tobacco crop in Connecticut this 
year is almost a total failure, both as to 
quantity and quality,” said Mr. Ferrell. 

“Are you mad or drunk?” roared Justice 
Duffy. ‘Don’t you understand what I 

9? 

‘Don Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil; who 
is shortly to visit the United States,” rejoin- 
ed the prisoner imperturbably, ‘‘is of com- 
manding stature and dignified manners. 
He is idolized by the poorer classes of his 
subjects.” 

‘Poor man! Poor man!” said the Court 
compassionately, ‘‘he’s a newspaper man 
who for years has been getting up a column 
of ‘Personals,’ or ‘Sunbeams,’ or ‘Topics.’ 
Let the doctor examine him, and if he is 
harmless set him at liberty.” 

The prisoner was removed, remarking as 
he was led away: 

“It is estimated that the average annual 
yield of gold and silver in Nevada exceeds 
ninety-three mill—.” 

For some time past the clerks at the sta- 
tion in Louisville, have been annoyed by 
goats that infest that locality. Not satisfied 
with the other devilment these sly rascals 
are guilty of, they chew all the tags off the 
cotton bales sent there for shipment, thereby 
causing a great deal of trouble in shipping 
the cotton. The other day the clerks sur- 
rounded about a dozen of the goats and suc- 
ceeded in driving them into a box-car along- 
side the platform and fastening the door. 
That night there was a car load of goats go- 
ing north, hitched to a freight train. The 


car was left at Indianapolis. Next day the 
door was thrown open and the goats rushed 
out and made a raid through the town, up- 
setting and butting clerks, boxes, bales &c., 
as they escaped. Not being apprised of the 
shipment by way-bill, the Indianapolis 
clerks chased them all over town, endeavor- 
ing to capture them, of course believing the 
company would have to pay for them as 
‘Jost freight” if they were not caught. By 
night all were caught and put back in the 
car. A despatch was sent to the station 
man in Louisville: ‘‘Send on your way- 
bill. Got all the goats.” A despatch went 
back in reply; ‘Don’t want any. Let ’em 
go ” The race in Indianapolis was said to 
very exciting. 


Agents Wanted! 


Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. Itis an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'GCO.. 

2m11. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 

A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


School of French pamgnege and Lit- 

erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 

Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 

invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or cajl at his 

Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
to 5 o'clock. 


Science and Health. 
Read It. 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 
Come and try it, and you'll buy it 
Ever after, lady fair. 
In EvuREKA every seeker 
Finds a sewing silk that’s square. 
1Im12 





























FLOWER SEEDS. 

One packet of each; Marigold, Coxcomb, Balsam, 
Camelia-flowered, Pansy, Phlox. Nasturtium, Ver- 
bena, Aster, Dianthus and Zinnia, sent free for fifty 
cents. Address A. E. Crowell, Rockford, Il. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaratiteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
pericalers. References in every State in the Union. 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

& Collections throughout the West a quay, 

w 


MRS. MARY CLEMMER’S 
WRITINGS. 


I 


A memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer. Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, $200. 

reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Pheebe Cary.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newspaper writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Phebe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 


II. 


His two Wives, a novel. In one volumn 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is poocmmnay a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
ee arene (Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs. 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


II. 


Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 
one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain thought, principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral 0 ener so constantly com- 
= to the surface of ey oy society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 

Three Successful Girls. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 
adventure of three country girls, who went 
to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 

In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 
we have seen. It iscertainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.—Philadelphia Post. 

Celia Thaxter’s Poems. 
New andenlarged edition. Small 4vo. cloth- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are unique in many respects. Our bleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- 


fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/John 
G. Whittier. 











A delicious little volume, that finds an appropriate 
lace among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Jelia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 

collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style.— Boston Post. 


A Woman of the Revolution. 


Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 
Adams. Crown 8vo. cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography may | afford a more ex- 
quisite example of Wordsworth’s ‘Perfect woman, no- 
bly planned,’ than this admirable matron of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is no less Se greg by her 
_— virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 

escendants.—New York Tribune. 

No one can read these letters without full convic- 
tion that in the distinguished service rendered by John 

8 to his country, his wife was at all times an in 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose views 

might have given shape to questions of national im- 

portance. No portion of the great statesman’s biog- 

raphy can be more interesting and instructive than 
th 2 - which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
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A CONVENTION OF WOMEN PREACHERS. 

Among the anniversary meetings held in 
Boston in May, 1873, one of modest preten- 
sion found especial favor. This was a Con- 
vention of Women Preachers, announced to 
be held in the Church of the Disciples, and 
largely attended both by men and women. 
The business and action of the meeting were 
very simple. The number of Women 
Preachers present was thirteen. Each of 
them was in turn invited to make some 
statement of the circumstances which had 
led her to the ministry. These narrations 
of personal experience were highly instruc- 
tive and interesting. 

A number of clergymen were present, sev- 
eral of whom took part in the proceedings, 
lending the aid of their sympathy and larger 
experience to an occasion so novel. The 
meeting, which was preceded by an hour of 
prayer and conference, was pronounced one 
of the best of a week rich in interest. 

Three years have passed since then, and 
at each anniversary time some questioner 
has asked: ‘‘How about the Convention of 
the Women Teachers? Shall we not have 
one this year?” But the hands which had 
undertaken - the work in the first instance 
were almost crippled with the weight of 
other labors. The workers in this enterprise 
were few and widely scattered, and so two 
years passed and brought no such season of 
joy and comfort as that first Convention was 
remembered to have been. 

But a third anniversary season is now 
drawing near, and that a Centennial one. 
Some of us feel that it should be improved 
by the holding of a second Convention of 
the women specially and occasionally de- 
voted to the ministry, in order that the labor 
of women in this profession should be at- 
tested, and in order that the hearts of the 
workers may be gladdened by the sympa- 
thetic interchange of counsel and experience. 
In this Centennial year too, some historical 
studies of well known Women Preachers 
will be in place, and should be prepared by 
competent hands. Those who have any- 
thing to communicate or suggest upon this 
topic, or in this connection, are invited to 
address communications to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, who 
has secured the valuable aid of Rev. Mary 
H. Graves, now of Colorado, and of Mrs. 
8. M. C. Perkins, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
for necessary arrangements and correspond 
ence. a. W. & 

oe 


THE SUPREME COURT VS. MISS GOODELL. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
published its reasons for refusing the appli- 
cation of Miss Goodell to practice in that 
Court. 

The whole text of the argument will be 
found elsewhere in this paper. It deserves 
a careful perusal, because it isa part of the 
history of the great movement for larger 
opportunities for women. It shows afresh, 
how every new avenue to honorable and re- 
munerative occupation for women has to be 
contended for, and is yielded only at the 
last moment, when it can no longer be with- 
held. 

The Supreme Court evidently fears that 
the Legislature may settle the matter by a 
statute. But it regards such an act as ‘‘an 
unwise and unbecoming interference.” How- 
ever, until it does this ‘‘It isa pleasure to 
defer to all reasonable statutes on the sub- 
ject.” 

It will be remembered that Miss Goodell 
had a case in the Circuit Court, which was 
appealed to the Supreme Court. When 
this appeal was made, Miss Goodell applied 
to the Supreme Court for the right to go 
with her case to that Court. She argued 
her own cause, and based her claim in part 
upon a statute which provides ‘‘That words 
of the masculine gender may be applied to 
females; unless, in either case, such con- 
struction would be inconsistent with the 
manifest intention of the Legislature.” 
Also upon another statute, which provides 
that ‘‘Male and female students shall be ad- 
mitted to all departments of the State Uni- 
versity, under such regulations as the Board 
of Regents may deem proper.” She claimed 
that the Legislature had thus provided for 
graduating females by the law school, with 

the implied understanding that these stu- 
dents would havea right to practice the 
profession which the State had allowed 
them to study. Miss Goodell also made 
other good points to establish her claims. 

It took two months for the Judges to ren- 
der their adverse opinion. They admit the 
personal excellence of Miss Goodell. as fol- 
lows: 

This is the first application for admission 





of a female to the bar of this court. And 
it is just matter for congratulation that it is 
made in favor of a lady whose character 
raises no personal objection; something 
perhaps not always to be looked for in wo- 
men who forsake the ways of their sex for 
the ways of ours. 

Then, in more than two long newspaper 
columns, with their faces toward the sunset, 
the Judges of the Supreme Court try to pre- 
vent and not to see the coming of the new 
day. They sum up with the oft-repeated 
statement that ‘“‘The law of nature destines 
and qualifies the female sex for the bearing 
and nurture of the children of our race and, 
for the custody of the homes of the world 
and their maintainance in love and honor.” 

The argument is, that because the major- 
ity of women are mothers, therefore no wo- 
man shall practice law. Not because they 
are not able to do it, for Miss Goodell and 
other women have proved that they are able, 
but simply because they are women. 

The example of Deborah, who, under the 
Jewish Theocracy, judged Israel many 
years, and ‘‘to whom all the people went up 
for judgment,” might have been of some 
use to the Wisconsin Court, if they had 
been ‘‘willing to be taught by a woman.” 

Then follows the usual tribute to the pu- 
rity and delicacy of women, and the ex- 
pressed fear that it will all be lost if it is not 
kept at home. They say: 

It would be revolting to- all female sense 
of innocence and sanctity of their sex, 
shocking to man’s reverence for woman- 
hood and faith in Woman, on which hinge 
all the better affections and humanities of 
life, that Woman should be permitted to 
mix professionally in all the nastiness of the 
world which finds its way into courts of 
justice; all the unclean issues, all the collat- 
eral questions, of sodomy, incest, rape, se- 
duction, fornication, adultery, pregnancy, 
bastardy, legitimacy, prostitution, lascivious 
cohabitation, abortion, infanticide, obscene 
publication, libel and slander of sex, impo- 
tence, divorce; all the nameless catalogue 
of indecencies, la chronique scandaleuse of 
all the vices and all the infirmities of all so- 
ciety, with which the profession has to deal, 
and which go towards filling judicial re- 
»orts, which must be read for accurate 

nowledge of the law. This is bad enough 
for men. We hold in too high reverence 
the sex without which, as is truly and beau- 
tifully written, le commencement de la vie est 
sans secours, le milieu sans plaisir, et le fin 
sans consolation, voluntarily to commit it to 
such studies and such occupations. Non 
lati auxilio, nee defensoribus estis, should ju- 
dicial contests be upheld. Reverence for 
all womanhood would suffer in the public 
spectacle of woman so interested and so en- 


gaged. 

Nearly every one of the crimes above 
enumerated is impossible without the pres- 
ence of a woman. In every such case in 
the Court, the law compels women to be 
present as witnesses, and to answer every 
vulgar question which attorneys may ask. 
I never knew a woman excused at such a 
time, by the expressed opinion of the Court 
that the place was not suited to the delica- 
cy of her sex. 

But when she comes to stand as the friend 
and counsel of the women thus forced into 
Court, when she asks to hold the honorable 
and remunerative position of a member of 
the bar, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
takes two months to consider the matter, 
and then renders a decision which forbids 
her presence in the Court as a lawyer. be- 
cause such a place will, in the opinion of 
the Court, be destructive of her purity and 
delicacy! After such a decision, one prays 
for the day to come when a woman may be 
legally entitled to stand by the side of her 
sister as her counselor and representative. 

L. 8. 
———- eo ~——— 
SIX THOUSAND MICE. 


We publish this week a summary of the 
debate on the Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment, which took place in the 
Massachusetts Senate on the 15thinst. The 
opening speech against it by Hon. Francis 
D. Stedman, we printin full from the man- 
uscript which he has kindly given us. It 
speaks for itself. Mr. Stedman meets the 
claim of the women for equal rights by de- 
nying that there is any such thing asa polit- 
ical right. He says, ‘‘The very fact that 
we are discussing this resolve to give this 
right, shows that there is no such right ex- 
isting. .... A natural primal right to 
vote exists only in the overwrought brain of 
some eccentric politician or modern reform- 
er. Women ask it, because no such right 
exists.” Mr. Stedman considers that the 
extension of Suffrage to the colored man 
was ‘‘the grand mistake in reconstruction.” 
He has, therefore, no sympathy with the 
principles and policy of the Republican par- 
ty, and our only wonder is how, with such 
views, he comes to be a Republican at all. 

Senator Parker, of Newton, made a 
stronger and more consistent speech against 
the Amendment. He denies én toto that Suf- 
frage is a right of anybody. Indeed he 
distinctly asserts that might makes right. 
He finds in brute force and superior pugna- 
city the natural basis of masculine domina- 
tion. This divine right of the human bull- 
dog to domineer, is the pitiful plea of a 
Democratic Senator, in the so-called Chris- 
tian Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
in the Centennial year of American Inde- 
pendence. With a stolid contempt for the 
physical weakness of Woman, which is the 
key-note of both his speeches, he calls on 





women to “fight” for their demand ‘‘man- 
fashion,” and sneers at the ‘6000 mice” 
who have sent in their puerile petitions 
asking the Lords of Creation to ‘‘abdicate” 
in favor of feminine imbeciles. ‘‘Woe to 
the land that is ruled by women.”” Mr. Par- 
ker thinks that Negro Suffrage was granted 
through ‘‘selfishness;” yet even that seems 
less repugnant to his tastes than this. ‘‘Gov- 
ernment rests on physical force. When the 
negro was added he brought physical 
strength toour armies. But this mountain, 
after twenty years of agitation, has brought 
forth 6000—mice.” 

Senator Parker objects to the voting of 
women as a “dilution” of the Suffrage, al- 
ready, as he thinks, too general to be valued. 
If he could he would restrict it. ‘We are 
cloyed and clogged with voters already.” 

“Our primary meetings are so numerous 
that we cannot deliberate.” To show how 
shallow this objection is, let us state what 
recently occurred in Mr. Parker’s own city 
of Newton. 

Newton has about 3200 voters. Its pro- 
perty, real and personal, is assessed at about 
thirty-two million dollars. More than one- 
sixth of this property is owned by women. 
It is proposed to introduce water into New- 
ton, at a probable expense of a million and 
a half of dollars. At the last election a 
vote was taken to decide whether the appro- 
priation for water should be made. The 
total votes cast were about 1000. A large 
majority voted to spend the money. More 
than half of these votes were cast by men 
who own no property and who pay only a 
poll-tax of $2. a year. Very naturally the 
appropriation was authorized, because work 
is scarce and many of these men are labor- 
ers out of work. But is it right that less 
than one-third of the male citizens of New- 
ton should take five per cent of the entire 
property of the women without giving those 
women a voice? Did the 600 or 700 men 
who will pay only $1200 or $1400, have any 
natural right to lay a tax of five per cent on 
five million dollars owned by the women of 
Newton? If so they had a right to take the 
whole of it. It was a robber’s right; a 
shameful usurpation. ‘‘No matter,” says 
Senator Parker, ‘‘the right of the father to 
his child is usurpation—all political power 
is usurpation—we have too many voters al- 
ready.” 

We are sorry to say that Senator Parker 
stands for a large class of our opponents. 
A large proportion of men recognize no 
right that is not backed by force. They re- 
gard women as powerless, and so ignore 
their claim. Their mistake consists in sup- 
posing that the only force is physical force. 
There is one way to convert such men as 
Mr. Parker, one only, and we advise the 
women of Newton to take up his case with- 
out delay. Organize to defeat his re-election. 
When the 8200 ‘‘mice” of the fourth Middle- 
sex District administer a little of the medicine 
which the ‘‘mice” of the second Norfolk 
Senatorial District administered to Col. Hen- 
ry Smith last year, the eyes of Senator Par- 
ker will beopened. Women will cease to be 
‘“‘mice” in his estimation, and his seat will 
be filled by a friend of Impartial Suffrage 
and Equal Rights for all. H. B. B. 

—_ ° . ~- 
ONE OF OUR BENEFACTORS, 

In all reforms there are collateral workers 
quietly and unostentatiously helping the pro- 
gress which others make with more concen- 
trated energy and louder proclamation. 
These helpers ride along, sprinkling with re- 
freshing showers the dusty road where others 
are traveling—perchance by steam. During 
the long struggle with the powerful demon 
of Slavery, thousands were helping the cause 
of freedom, who never belonged to any An- 
ti-Slavery Society. The same is true con- 
cerning the question of the equality of the 
sexes. There are hundreds of refined, cul- 
tivated men and women, who have a distaste 
for the kind of work they would be called 
upon to doin Women’s Rights Societies, but 
who are constantly helping on the good 
cause in manifold incidental ways. 

The Rev. Edmund H. Sears, formerly pas- 
tor at Wayland, Mass., was one of the most 
efficient of this class of. workers. In public 
or private discourse, he never failed to de- 
clare the perfect equality of the brothers and 
sisters of the human race. When called up- 
on to appoint committees, he was accustom- 
ed to name as many womenasmen. When 
prophesying the progress of civilization, he 
always gave women a prominent rank as 
efficient and indispensable co-workers with 
men. 

I reverence his memory for his rare in- 
tellectual endowments, his moral integrity, 
his perfect purity of thought and feeling, 
his child-like simplicity of character, and 
his earnest pursuit of truth; but I am es- 
pecially grateful to him for his quiet cour- 
age in pleading the cause of the enslaved, 
and for the uniformly high estimate he 
placed upon the influence of women. That 
he did not belong toreformatory societies, or 
make himself conspicuous in getting up pe- 
titions to Legislatures, was from no fear of 
risking his popularity. Upon all the great 
principles of justice and humanity he plant- 
ed himself, with the sturdiness of a Puritan 
and the plain speaking of a Quaker. He 
had no reluctance to incur obloquy in vin- 
dication of the right; but it was simply not 
natural to him to work in the harness of re- 
forms. 





I have said that he was habitually outspok- 
en and earnest in defence of the perfect 
equality of men and women; but he believed 
there was a spiritual as well as a physical 
difference in the organization of the sexes. 
He did not believe that Woman was merely 
‘‘undeveloped man.” No poetic nature ever 
does take that view of the subject; and he 
was very poetic. 

In one of his sermons, he said: 

**All the disputes about the equality of 
the sexes, come from the conceit, which 
some have, that manly excellence is of a 
higher order than womanly excellence; that 
the head is nobler than the heart; that intel- 
lect is a higher attribute than love; that mus- 
cular power ranks higher than moral power; 
that the mind which plans for brilliant cam- 
paigns and great military achievements, or 
for building roads and bridges, or for mak- 
ing money, or subduing physical nature, 
ranks higher than the spirit of goodness, 
without which all power is mere brute force, 
and the highest intellection only contrivance 
for pomp and show. It is bad enough for 
Man to claim this supremacy; it is worse 
when Woman is seized with the same ambi- 
tion and tries to grasp it, instead of accept- 
ing the royalty which God and nature have 
given her, which wears the highest crown, 
and rules by less vulgar and diviner meth- 
ods. God is love; and love 1s his highest at- 
tribute, because it inspires and gives direc- 
tion to all other attributes. It is this which 
is given supremely to Woman; and she de- 
scends to a lower position whenever she 
renounces its prerogatives. ... . Woman 
is superior to man in the affectional and in- 
tellectual faculties, and in the finer executive 
abilities; in those arts which give expression 
to the inmost spiritual life... . Manis 
superior to woman in logic, and in intellec- 
tual and physical execution. There is no 
need of trying to decide the question of 
equality, or inequality, since we are compar- 
ing things that differ. But since affection 
and intuition belong to the higher degrees of 
the soul, we must say the balance as to orig- 
inal endowments, is clearly on the side of 
Woman.” 

With this view of the subject I agree in 
the main; speaking of men and women as 
classes, and making large allowance for 
the different organizations of individuals. 
What Tennyson says concerning women 
seems to me the best poetry and the best phil- 
osophy yet uttered on the subject. Harmo- 
ny implies a difference, and harmony is a 
much more complete thing than unison, 
Difference by no means implies inequality. 
Soprano is high and clear; bass is deep and 
strong; soprano leads the choir, while bass 
is the basis of the choir; and the simultane- 
ous utterance of both is harmony. This 
seems to me to express the true relation of 
men and women, speaking of them as class- 
es. But Nature is always making innova- 
tions upon classes; she delights in individ- 
uals. Some men have clear, sweet tenor 
voices; some women have deep and strong 
contralto voices; and when each sings as Na- 
ture prompts, the result is a perfect choir. 
In some men, especially in artists, feminine 
qualities predominate. In some women, es- 
pecially in reformers, strong and masculine 
qualities predominate. All that is wanted 
is perfect freedom for each and all to devel- 
op and use their natural gifts. 

In social and civil life the free and equal 
co-operation of differences will assuredly 
produce harmony, as it does in music. I 
detest the phrase ‘‘the opposite sex.” There 
is no opposition, There are natural differ- 
ences, which only require perfect freedom 
of development and action to produce the 
highest manifestation of social harmony. 

Wayland, Mass. L. Marta CHILD. 
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A VESTRY AND A WOMAN. 


I have just finished reading the address 
of Shawanebeke “‘in the basement” of the 
church, and also her letter, and feel like 
shouting, ‘‘Three cheers for the Irrepress- 
ible!” 

Many months ago, in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, the title of one of the articles, ‘‘To 
the Church of my Ancestors,” attracted my 
attention. The title had a familiar sound, 
and led me to suppose what proved to be 
true, that a fellow member of that well- 
beloved, albeit rather conservative body, 
the Episcopal Church, cherished opinions 
which, I had begun to fear, no one could 
entertain and still claim to be a true child 
of the Church. That article cheered and 
encouraged me not a little, so that I am 
glad to read, from time to time, the sugges- 
tive thoughts over her signature. 

Shawanebeke’s last article calls to mind 
some experience, at once sad and ludicrous, 
in a mission established in a neighboring 
village by the rector of our parish. Like 
most similar enterprises, the burden fell 
upon a few zealous women. They visited 
from house to house, gathering the poor 
and neglected; they came several miles, 
Sunday after Sunday, to teach those whom 
they had gathered, and their work pros- 
pered. One of the women, a saint upon 
earth, is gifted with great power as a reader; 
her voice is melody itself, and her sweet 
and tender accents in prayer charm to de- 
votion even the indifferent. But she could 
not be permitted, probably she did not de- 
sire, to read the service in the little church; 
and, though we had among the women 
several readers of unusual ability, we some- 
times had considerable diffculty in securing 
a man who could pronounce the words, 
without much attempt to bring out the 
meaning, still less the beauties, of our lit- 
urgy. 

In time, the little band, which never 





would have been gathered and kept together 
without the efforts of women, became suffi 
ciently numerous to organize itself into an 
independent parish. At the meeting called 
for the purpose of organization, an effort 
was made to have women members of the 
parish, and thus entitled to vote in the elec. 
tion of its officers and in its business affairs. 
This measure had several advocates; one 
gentleman, a Judge in a city court, saying 
that his wife had more interest in and in- 
formation upon these subjects than he him- 
self had, and could vote more intelligently. 
But the rector spoke against the measure, 
and the word ‘‘male” was put in the con- 
stitution. , 

Women being thus excluded, the work of 
electing officers became difficult. One man 
was chosen who did not pretend to be more 
than three-quarters a Churchman, but his 
wife was sound and earnest. Another had 
attended the Episcopal Church but a very 
few times in his life; but he boarded with 
one of the most active members, and she 
would tell him how to vote, so he was 
elected. Some poor men, who had hardly 
energy and forethought enough to support 
their families, were chosen to direct the in- 
terests of this young and struggling parish, 
and by electing some non-residents who 
had shown an interest in its prosperity, the 
number of officers was filled up. It is but 
fair to add that at most of the parish meet- 
ings since held, the ladies have been cor 
dially invited to be present, and though 
they could not vote, care has been taken to 
ascertain their preferences, and also to give 
them the lion’s share of the necessary work. 

The increasing activity of Woman in 
church work is a gain, though I do not 
think, like some of our sanguine bishops 
and pastors, that it will go far towards solv- 
ing the ‘‘Woman question.” While the 
hands of some gifted and educated woman 
are busy in making dresses for Indian girls, 
or shirts for some far-off missionary, will 
not the thought cross her mind, ‘‘Am I using 
all my talents in the Master’s service? If 
the way were opened, could I not work for 
Him in some wider and better way than 
this?” And often the longing to go forth, 
clothed with authority to deliver the mes- 
sage which sustains and comforts and blesses 
her own soul, becomes intense. In the case 
of a man, how should we encourage this 
desire! We should call it ‘‘the influence of 
the Holy Spirit,” and try to remove every 
obstacle in the way of his obtaining the 
necessary education. But being a woman, 
she must stitch her enthusiasm into grey 
flannel petticoats, or give it a wider but 
still utterly inadequate expression in teach- 
ing aclass in Sunday School. Should she 
still remain unsatisfied, we might hand her 
over to pastoral care and admonition, hop- 
ing that these might be as efficacious as 
they were in the case of a matron, who was 
one of good Bishop White’s parishioners 
many years ago, and, being similarly 
troubled, seems to have been at least partly 
persuaded by him that her longings, instead 
of being the voice of the Spirit, were ‘“‘ow- 
ing toa disordered state of the humours of 
the body.” 

That same sweet saint of whom I have 
spoken is in every respect admirably fitted 
by natural gifts for the work of the minis- 
try. Upon her noble, soul-lit countenance 
the eye loves to linger, and the ear is never 


_Wweary of listening to her sweet yet pene- 


trating voice. She has a mind of no com- 
mon order and much natural eloquence, and 
visitors to her adult class say that they 
would rather hear her speak than any min- 
ister. Her personal influence is such that I 
have heard it laughingly said ‘‘no one could 
refuse her anything she asked.” But with 
all this loveliness of character, there is no 
weakness. Her executive ability is remark- 
a ble, as has been proved and repeatedly ac- 
knowledged. But how shall I speak of her 
faith, her love, her humility? Her very 
life is in her Saviour’s work upon earth. 
Now should not this woman receive the 
church’s commission to the work of the 
ministry, and the support which comes 
with that holy office? For she is poor in 
this world’s goods, and while doing all this 
outside work, for many years, performed 
all her household labor and cared for her 
children, without help. At the present 
time, if her case did not present some very 
exceptional circumstances, she would be 
compelled to give up this work which is 
her delight, and to toil with her needle for the 
support of herself and her children. As it 
is, she must earn her own support; and the 
effort to do this, with the large work which 
is pressing upon her besides, is breaking 
down one of the best and bravest soldiers 
in the church militant. 
Frances LOWELL. 
Boston, Mass. 


+ 
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OUR TEMPERANCE WORK. 


Frances E. Willard, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Union, has published ‘“ Hints 
and Helps in our Temperance Work.” It 
is dedicated to ‘“‘The Army of Women 
Good and True, whose gentle footsteps I 
daily seem to hear, as they gather to fight 
againts Appetite and Avarice, in the name 
of Patriotism, Philanthropy and God.” 

It contains seventy-two ‘pages, and is a 
hand-book of hints and helps. It tells how 
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to begin, ‘“‘How to manage finances,’’ and 
gives ‘‘Methods of work in local unions,” 
“Means of Communication,” ‘‘Sources of 
Information,” ‘List of tracts,” how to 
make reports,” dc. &c. It is invaluable as 
a help to organized workers and work. 

But it is strange that while Miss Willard 
says, ‘‘Spare no pains to urge upon voters 
who have a conscience the duty of going to 
the polls and voting for the best men,” she 
never once intimates that the great army of 
temperance women would settle the ques- 
tion, if they also could vote for the’ best 
man. May their eyes be opened to see 
their own great need of the ballot! The 
price of the book is twenty-five cents, and 
it is for sale by J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade 
Street, New York. , L. 8. 
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SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN. — JUDGE 
RYAN’S DECISION. 





“In courts proceeding according to the 
course of the common law, a bar is almost 
as essential as a bench. And a good bar 
may be said to be a necessity of a good 
court. This is not always understood, per- 
haps not fully, by the bar itself. On the 
bench, the lesson is soon learned that the 
facility and accuracy of judicial labor are 
largely dependent on the learning and abili- 
ty of the bar. And it well becomes every 
court to be careful of its bar and jealous of 
the rule of admission to it, with the view 
of fostering in it the highest order of pro- 
fessional excellence. The constitution makes 
no express provision for the bar. But it 
establishes courts amongst which it distrib- 
utes all the jurisdiction of all the courts of 
Westminster Hall, in equity and at common 
law. Putnam ¢ Sweet, 2 Pew, 301. And 
it rests in the courts all the judicial power 
of the State. The constitutional establish- 
ment of such courts appears to carry with 
it the power to establish a bar to practice 
inthem. An admission to the bar appears 
to be a judicial power. It may therefore 
become a very grave question for adjudica- 
tion here, whether the constitution does not 
intrust the rule of admission.to the bar, as 
well as of expulsion from it, exclusively to 
the discretion of the courts. The Legisla- 
ture has, from time to time, assumed power 
to prescribe rules for admission of attor- 
neys to practice. When these have seemed 
reasonable and just, it has, generally, we 
think, been the pleasure of the courts to act 
upon such statutes, in deference to the 
wishes of a co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, without considering the question 
of power. We do not understand that the 
Circuit Courts, generally, yielded to the un- 
wise and unseemly Act of 1849, which as- 
sumed to force upon the courts, as attor- 
neys, any persons of good moral character, 
however unlearned or even illiterate; how- 
ever: disqualified by nature, education or 
habit, for the important trusts of the pro- 
fession. We learn from the clerk of this 
court that no application for admission un- 
der that statute was ever made here. The 
good sense of the Legislature has long since 
led to its repeal. And we have too much 
reliance on the judgment of the Legislature 
to apprehend another such attempt to de- 
grade the courts. The State suffers essen- 
tially by every such assault of one branch 
of the Government upon another, and it is 
the duty of all the co-ordinate branches 
scrupulously to avoid even all seeming of 
such. If, unfortunately, such an attack 
upon the dignity of the courts should again 
be made, it will be time for them to inquire 
whether the rule of admission be within 
the legislative or the judicial power. But 
we will not anticipate such an unwise and 
unbecoming interference in what so pecu- 
liarly concerns the courts, whether the pow- 
er to make it exists or not. In the mean- 
time, it isa pleasure to defer to all reasona- 
ble statutes on the subject. And we will 
decide this motion on the present statutes, 
without passing on their binding force. 

“This is the first application for admission 
of a female to the bar of this court. And 
it is just matter for congratulation that 
it is made in favor of a lady, whose charac- 
ter raises no personal objection—something, 
perhaps, not always to be looked for in wo- 
men who forsake the ways of their sex for 
the ways of ours. 

“The statute provides for admission of 
attorneys in a Circuit Court, upon examin- 
ation to the satisfaction of the judge, and 
for the right of persons so admitted to prac- 
tice in all courts here, except this; but, that 
to entitle any one to practice in this court, 
he shall be licensed by order of this court. 
Taylor’s Statutes, Chapter 119, Secs. 31, 32, 
33. While these sections give a rule to the 
Circuit Courts, they avoid giving any to 
this court—leaving admission here, as it 
ought to be, in the discretion of the court. 
This is, perhaps, a sufficient answer to the 
present application, which is not addressed 
to our discretion, but proceeds on assumed 
right, founded on admission in a Circuit 
Court. But the novel positions on which 
the motion was pressed appear to call fora 
broader answer. 

“The language of the statute, of itself, 
confessedly applies to males only. But, 
it is insisted, that the rule of construction 
found in Sub. 2, Sec. 1, Chapter 5, R. S., 
necessarily extends the terms of the statutes 
to females. The rule is, that words in the 
Singular number may be construed plural, 





and in the plural, singular; and that words 
of the masculine gender may be applied to 
females; unless, in either case, such con- 
struction would be inconsistent with the 
manifest intention of the legislature. 

“This was pressed upon us, as if it were 
a new rule of construction, of peculiar ap- 
plication to our statutes. We do not so 
understand it. It appears to be but a par- 
ticular application of the general rule thus 
stated by TynpaLi, C. J.: ‘The only rule 
for the construction of Acts of Parliament, 
is, that they should be construed according 
to the intent of the Parliament which passed 
the Act.” And it is not new or pecu- 
liar here. Potter's Dwarris, 111. The 
last clause of the rule, relating to sex, seems 
to be almost as old as Magna Charta. Coke, 
2 Inst, 45. We apprehend that, unless in 
the construction of penal statutes, it has 
been little questioned since the much con- 
sidered case of King ». Wiseman, Fortes- 
cue, 91. The rule is permissive only as an 
aid in giving effect to the true intent of the 
legislature. Even of a statutory rule, pos- 
itive in terms, Lord Demnand said: ‘‘It is 
not to be taken as substituting one set of 
words for another, nor as strictly defining 
what the meaning of a word must be under 
all circumstances. We rather think that it 
merely declares what persons may be in- 
cluded within a term, when the circum- 
stances require that they should.” Queen 
v. Justice, A. & E. 7, 480. So a fortiori of 
the permissive rule here. And the argu- 
ment for this motion is simply this, that the 
application of this permissive rule of con- 
struction to a provision applicable in terms 
to males only, has effect, without other sign 
of legislative intent, to admit females to the 
bar from which the common law has ex- 
cluded them ever since courts have admin- 
istered the common law. This is sufficiently 
startling. But the argument cannot stop 
here. Its logic goes far beyond the bar. 
The same peremptory rule of construction 
would reach all or nearly all the functions 
of the State government, would obliterate 
almost all distinction of sex in our statutory 
corpus juris, and make females eligibie to 
almost all offices under our statutes, muni- 
cipal and State, executive, legislative and 
judicial, except so far as the Constitution 
may interpose a virile qualification. In- 
deed the argument appears to overrule even 
this exception For we were referred toa 
case in Iowa, which unfortunately we do 
not find in the reports of that State, holding 
a woman not excluded by the statutory de- 
scription of ‘“‘any white male person.” If 
we should follow that authority in ignoring 
the distinction of sex, we do not perceive why 
it should not emasculate the Constitution 
itself, and include females in the constitu- 
tional right of male suffrage and male qual- 
ification. Such a rule would be one of 
judicial revolution, and not a judicial con- 
struction. There is no sign nor symptom 
in our statute law of any legislative imag- 
ination of such a radical change in the 
economy of the State government. There 
are many the other way; an irresistible pre- 
sumption that the legislature never con- 
templated such confusion of functions be- 
tween the sexes. The application of the 
permissive rule of construction here would 
not be in aid of the legislative intention, but 
in open defiance of it. We cannot stultify 
the court by holding that the legislature in- 
tended to bring about, pier ambages, a sweep- 
ing revolution of social order, by adopting 
a very innocent rule of statutory construc- 
tion. 

“Some attempt was made to give plausi- 
bility to the particular corfstruction urged 
upon us, founded on Chapter 117 of 1867, 
and Chapter 79 of 1870. It was represented 
that the former admits women to every de- 
partment of the University, excepting the 
military only, and so necessarily including 
the law department; that the latter directs 
admission to the bar of the graduates of the 
law department; that the Legislature had 
thus provided for the admission of female 
graduates of the law schools, and ought 
therefore to be understood as intending the 
admission of women under the general stat- 
ute. If the Legislature had so provided for 
the admission of female graduates, we do 
not perceive how that could aid the con- 
struction of the general statute of this lady, 
who does not appear to be a graduate. But, 
unfortunately for the position, the statutes 
were not stated with the fair accuracy which 
becomes counsel, and do not support it. 
The act of 1867 is an amendment of Sec. 4 
of the Act of 1866, reorganizing the Univer- 
sity. Thesection of 1866 provided, without 
qualification, that ‘‘the University in all its 
departments and colleges shall be open 
alike to male and female students.” The 
section of 1867 substitutes the provision, 
that ‘“‘the University shall be open to female 
as well as male students, under such regula- 
tions and restrictions as the Board of Re- 
gents may deem proper.” In both statutes 
the section provides that all able-bodied 
male students shall receive military instruc- 
tion, and makes no other. reference to a mil- 
itary department. And the argument that 
the admission of females under the statute 
of 1867 to all departments except the milita- 
ry, necessarily contemplated their admis- 
sion to the law department, falls to the 
ground, because the statute neither men- 
tions all departments nor excepts the milita- 
ry—if there be a military department. The 





inaccuracy 1s the more striking from the 
fact that the section of 1866 does expressly 
include all departments and colleges, and 
the amendment of 1867 evidently ex indus- 
trio omits them. The change of an abso- 
lute right of admission to all departments 
and colleges of the University in 1866, to ad- 
mission to the University under discretion- 
ary regulations and restrictions of the re- 
gents in 1867, is very significant; the more 
so that it is the only amendment made. It 
seems likely that the Legislature came to re- 
gard the absolute and indiscriminate right 
of 1866 as dangerously broad, and to con- 
sider it necessary to make the right subor- 
dinate to the judgment of the regents. And 
if the law school had then been established by 
statute, it would be very doubtful whether 
the admission of females to it would be 
sanctioned by the act of 1867. But there 
was no such statute; and the law school 
was in fact established, not by statute, but 
—as we learn—by the authorities of the 
University sometime in 1868, after the en- 
actment of the section in both forms. The 
first class of students, all males, graduated 
in 1869, without color of right to practice. 
Hence the statute of 1870 to give the right, 
presumably passed without thought of the 
admission of females to the bar. And the 
general argument for this motion takes noth- 
ing by these statutes. So we find no statu- 
tory authority for the admission of females 
to the bar of any court of this State. And, 
with all the respect and sympathy for this 
lady which all men owe to all good women, 
we cannot regret that we do not. 

“We cannot but think the common law 
wise in excluding women from the profes- 
sion of the law. The profession enters 
largely into the well-being of society, and 
to be honorably filled and safely to society 
exacts the devotion of life. The law of 
nature destines and qualifies the female sex 
for the bearing and nurture of the children 
of our race, and for the custody of the 
homes of the world, and their maintenance 
in loveandhonor. And all life-long calling 
of women, inconsistent with these radical 
and social duties of their sex, as is the pro- 
fession of the law, are departures from the 
order of nature; and when voluntary, trea- 
son against it. The cruel chances of life 
sometimes baffle both sexes, and may leave 
women free from the peculiar duties of 
their sex. These may need employment, 
and should be welcomed to any not deroga- 
tory to their sex and its proprieties, or in- 
consistent with the good order of society. 
But it is public policy to provide for the 
sex, not for its superfluous members; and 
not to tempt women from the proper duties 
of their sex by opening to them duties pe- 
culiar to ours. There are many employ- 
ments in life not unfit for female character. 
The profession of the law is surely not one 
of these. The peculiar qualities of woman- 
hood, its gentle graces, its quick sensibility, 
its tender susceptibility, its purity, its deli- 
cacy, its emotional impulses, its subordina- 
tion of hard reason to sympathetic feeling, 
are surely not qualifications for forensic 
strife. Nature has tempered Woman as little 
for the judicial conflicts of the court-room as 
for the physical conflicts of the battle-field. 
Womanhood is modeled for gentler and bet- 
ter things. And it is not the saints of the 
world who chiefly give employment to our 
profession. It has essentially and habitually 
to do with all that is selfish and extortion- 
ate, knavish and criminal, coarse and bru- 
tal, repulsive and obscene, in human life. 
It would be revolting to all female sense of 
innocence and sanctity of their sex, shock- 
ing to man’s reverence for womanhood and 
faith in woman, on which hinge all the bet- 
ter affections and humanities of life, that 
woman should be permitted to mix profes- 
sionally in all the nastiness of the world 
which finds its way into courts of justice; 
all the unclean issues, all the collateral ques- 
tions, of sodomy, incest, rape, seduction, 
fornication, adultery, pregnancy, bastardy, 
legitimacy, prostitution, lascivious cohabi- 
tation, abortion, iufanticide, obscene publi- 
cation, libel and slander of sex, impotence, 
divorce—all the nameless catalogue of inde- 
cencies, la chronique scandaleuse of all the 
vices and all the infirmities of all society— 
with which the profession has to deal, and 
which go towards filling judicial reports 
which must be read for accurate knowledge 
of the law. This is bad enough for men. 
We hold in too high reverence the sex with- 
out which, as is truly and beautifully writ- 
ten, le commencement de la vie est sans secours, 
le milieu suns plaisir, et le fin sans consola- 
tion, voluntarily to commit it to such stud- 
ies and suchoccupations. Non lati auxilio, 
nec defensoribus estis, should judicial con- 
tests be upheld. Reverence for all woman- 
hood would suffer in the public spectacle 
of woman so interested and so engaged. 
This motion gives appropriate evidence of 
this truth. No modest woman could read 
without pain and self-abasement—no woman 
could so overcome the instincts of sex, as 
publicly to discuss the case which we had 
occasion to cite supra, King v. Wiseman. 
And when counsel was arguing for this lady 
that the word ‘‘person,” in section 32, chap- 
ter 119, necessarily includes females, her 
presence made it impossible to suggest to 
him a reductio ad absurdum of his position, 
that the same construction of the same 
word in sec. 1, chap. 37, would subject Wo- 
man to prosecution for the paternity of a 





bastard, and in sec. 39-40, chap. 164, to 
prosecution for rape. Discussions are ha- 
bitually necessary in courts of justice, 
which are unfit for female ears. The ha- 
bitual presence of women at these would 
tend to relax the public sense of decency 
and propriety. If, as counsel threatened, 
these things are to come, we will take no 
voluntary part in bringing them about. 
“The motion is denied.” 

NOTES AND NEWS. 
Total Woman Suffrage strength in the 
Massachusetts Senate, 25; anti-Suffrage, 15. 

Out of 31 Republican Senators, 23 voted 
for the: Woman Suffrage amendment; 8 
against it. 

Out of 9 Democratic Senators 2 voted for 
the Woman Suffrage amendment; 7 against 
it. 

The Toronto (Ont.) City Council has hon- 
ored womanhood by electing Mrs. B. Her- 
man City Treasurer. It was a close rub, 
though, her majority being but five. 

The Missouri Supreme Court decides that 
a married woman, signing a note or other 
engagement with her husband, binds her 
separate estate, if she has any. 

Mrs. Geo. D. Everett, of Dover, Mass., 
has been elected member of the School 
Committee of that place. Now out of three 
members two are women. 

The town of Abington, Mass., voted, at 
their annual meeting, to petition the Legis- 
lature to allow women to vote in town meet- 
ings and to hold office. 

The Detroit Hvening News, has associated 
Mr. M. Almy Aldrich, late of the Boston 
Globe, on its editorial staff. Mr. Aldrich is 
an active friend of Woman Suffrage. 

The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has declined to change the marriage 
laws to accommodate cases like that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Parton, but is inclined to give 
them a special act of exemption. 

The past year of the School of Medicine 
connected with the Boston University has 
been highly successful. The number of 
students has been 173, of whom 62 were 
women. 

Rev. Justin D, Fulton has been writing 
down Horace Greeley as a man who did not 
believe in ‘‘the Word of God.” What Mr. 
Fulton has written down himself we shrink 
from saying. 

The Queen of Madagascar is enforcing 
an order to free all slaves imported during 
the past nine years. But certain chiefs who 
do not owe allegiance to the queen have 
killed some who interfered with the traffic. 

A decision of the Supreme Court, ren- 
dered last week, denies the authority of 
California to regulate the immigration of 
the Chinese, and of any State to meddle 
with immigration in any way. A Chinese 
woman, long in custody under the Califor- 
nia act, is given her liberty. 

Mrs. J. 8. Bailey, of Cambridgeport, con- 
ducted the Cantata of Esther given at the 
Bromfield Street Methodist Church, March 
9. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
but little rehearsing, the affair was pleasant 
and Mrs. Bailey did herself credit as a con- 
ductor. 

Miss Lucretia Crocker has resigned her 
position on the School Board, and was at 
once elected one of the Supervisors. We 
congratulate the friends of education upon 
this excellent choice. It is the more grati- 
fying because it was accomplished in face 
of the bitter opposition of William T. Ad- 
ams, and other persistent opponents of the 
equal rights of women. 

The bill for the inspection of ‘‘baby 
farms” was engrossed in the Senate, while 
another measure promotive of public mor- 
ality, the bill making the law relating to 
night walkers apply to men as well as wo- 
men, was passed to be engrossed in the 
House. This latter bill has the support of 
such men as Hon. Frank Bird, and will, 
without much doubt, go through the Senate. 

The ‘‘American Socialist” is to be the 
title of a free-love paper edited by John H. 
Noyes, of Oneida, N. Y. A few years ago 
a deliberate attempt was made by wolves in 
sheep’s clothing to identify free-love with 
the Woman Suffrage movement. Failing 
in this they now hide behind the mask of 
“socialism.” Let respectable socialists take 
warning. 

The Territory of Wyoming has elected 
delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention, and instructed them to vote for 
Bristow as candidate for president. Bris- 
tow is to-day more than any other man the 
representative of the best elements of the 
Republican party, and the action of Wyom- 
ing in naming him as its first. choice for 
the highest office in the gift of the people, 
is an indication that the people of that Ter- 
ritory have not as yet become very greatly 
demoralized through the workings of Wo- 
man Suffrage. —Grand Rapids Post. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore visited the In- 
diana State Prison at Jeffersonville, on a re- 
cent Sunday, in company with Mr. Hen- 
dricks. She addressed the convicts, num- 
bering over five hundred, in a manner thus 
described : 

Mrs. Livermore was introduced, and, com- 
ing forward in her dignified, womanly way, 
touched every heart in the large hall by her 
simple ‘‘My dear brothers,” and it was easy 














to see that she had touched a chord that vi- 
brated in every bosom. She spoke of life 
as a battle-field; to fight on the side of right 
is to fight on the side of victory; to fight on 
the side of wrong is to suffer inglorious de- 
feat; every human being is compelled to en- 
ter the contest whasthar be will or not; with 
God loving us—with our dear ones, either 
here or gone before, watching the result of 
the contest, how dare we falter in our alle- 
giance to the truth? How dare we, with a 
sainted mother, or a tender wife, or an in- 
nocent child never losing sight of us, how 
dare we side with the wrong? A tempta- 
tion assails us; we resist it; it assails us 
again; we resist it again; its visitations are 
renewed and at last we fall. Do you ask 
why God permits all this if He loves us? 
He gives us the power to resist this tempta- 
tion, and even after the lowest fall, He helps. 
us to turn our back upon the past and toac- 
complish our own reformation; the whole 
future is before us in which to realize our 
best possibilities. By this time there was 
not a dry eye in the house; tears streamed 
down the men’s faces, some were convulsed 
with grief. Her closing words were touch- 
ingly impressive, and when she resumed 
her seat and the chaplain asked for some 
gallant oe oy of approval from the men, 
every hand was held up. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James Py_e. None genuine 
without. 24w4 


Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar 
troubles, if suffered to progress, result in serious pul- 
monary affections, oftentimes incurable. ‘Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” reach directly the seat of the 
disease, and give almost instant relief. 1w13 

















The New England Conservatory of 
Music of this city, is the largest Music school in 
the world. Its advantages are numerous, and terms 
so moderate. ($15. for 95 hours instruction,) that a 
musical education is placed within the reach of * 

1lw13" 

The Appearance of Mrs. Whitney's 
New Story, “Sights and Insights,” recalls the 
following very high praise given Mrs. Whitney by 
the Literary World: “If there is any other American 
writer who so thoroughly understands girls as Mrs. 
Whitney, we have yet to see the evidence of his or 
her knowledge. She writes as if the experiences of 
her own youth were as fresh in her mind as if that 
time were only yesterday, and ‘puts herself in the 
place’ of her heroines with an aptness and fidelity 
that command the reader's constant admiration. Ac- 
companying this rare sympathetic comprehension of 
her subject, there is an air of purity and refinement 
surrounding’ all Mrs. Whitney writes, that we have 
not detected in any other writer for the young. So 
far as our observation of her books extends, they 
contain not one line ‘which, dying, she would wis 
to blot,’—no coarseness, no sentiment of questionable 
morality, no gilding of vice or evil, no apol for 
wrong; all are ponemates with as irit of beautifying 
parity, asort of moral clearness, that is most delight- 

ul to recognize." 1wl3 


Wanted. Any lady or gentleman out of em- 
ployment, can find a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness by engaging with us on our popular publications. 
—Call and examine—Terms liberal. 

APPLETON, CROCKER & CO., 
ll Bromfield St., Boston. 
1m13 


From Nathan Plummer, M. D., Auburn, N. H. 
“Although averse to countenancing patent medi- 
cines, I cheerfully make an exception of your very 
excellent Lung preparation, DR. WISTAR’S BAL- 
SAM or WILD CHERRY. This preparation I have 
used in my practice for more than ten years past, and 
have always found it to be of more effectual service 
than anything within my knowledge. I recommend 
it with the greatest confidence to those subject to 
coughs and  Paimoner?, complaints.”’ 
50 cts. and $1 a bottle. Sold by all creggets, 
w 
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Leland’s Piano Rooms, 
Many persons entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a good piano. Always on 

hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 

ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in pianofortes, I can safely say 
that Ican give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 
Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 
NOW LOCATED A 

630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 

ton street, 


t 
A. M. LELAND. 
2m13 


PERFUME. 
PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the yo will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their eftice,a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Ly Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington *, - 
m1 








AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston. 


STILL AHEAD. 


De Ph 25 handsome Cards, with your 
READ . name printed on them, and sam- 
ples of 30 styles of type, price lists, etc., and a copy 
of a 20-column paper, all sent postpaid for 15 cents; 
5SOfor 25 cents. 5 packs, 25 each 5 names, for 50 cts. 
We have 100 styles. Particulars free. 25 cards, in- 
cluding Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Granite, 
Plaid, etc., no two alike, with your name on all, for 
25 cts. 6 packs, 6 names, $1. 


THE FAVORITE CHROMO CARD, 


designed especially for our own trade, and can be 
had of no other printers, is the handsomest card that 
has yet appeared. 6 samples, each one different, with 
your name, for ten cts. and ge 25. for 3 cts. So 
sure are we that they will sell, that we have ordered 
200,000. Just see them. Samples and agents terms 
for 3-ct. stamp. 

See our new Paper, the Boston Rambler, 
full of interesting readi matter, only 25 cts. per 
year. Sample copy free. Try us by sending a small 
order first. Say where you saw this. You will al- 
ways find our address in this. ee. Address all or- 
ders to G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 3m13 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 


# best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 


15.00. Send for Ci % 
Bee sen OROURIEE, Music Hall, Boston, 
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The fire leaped up, swift, hot, and red; 
Swift, hot, and red, waiting a prey; 
The woman came with swift, light tread, 
And silently knelt down to lay 
Armfuls of leaves upon the fire, 
As men lay faggots on a pyre. 
Armfuls of leaves which had been bright 
Like painter's tints six months before; 
All faded now, a ghastly sight, 
Dusty and colorless, she bore; 
And knelt and piled them on the fire, 
As men lay faggots on a pyre. 
Watching the crackle and the blaze, 
Idly I smiled and idly said: 
“Good-bye, dead leaves! Go dead leaves’ ways. 
Next year there will be more as red.” 
The woman turned, and from the fire 
Looked up as from a funeral-pyre. 
I saw my idle words had been 
Far crueler than I could know, 
And made an old wound bleed again. 
“It is not leaves,"’ she whispered low, 
That I am burning in the fire, 
But days! It is a funeral-pyre.” 
—New York Independent. 


—_——_—- es oo —___——_—— 
POOR MOON. ¢ 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The moon was shining in the sky, 
All white and round was she; 

The nursery-blind stood opened wide, 
And she peeped in to see. 

A pair of solemn eyes and blue 
Met hers, so white and round; 

They stared at her, and she stared back, 
Till presently a sound 

As of a little sobbing sigh 
Caught Mamma’s watchful ear. 

“My darling child, why do you cry? 
What is the matter, dear?’ 

“O! Mamma,” said the little voice, 
In mournful undertone, 

“I am so sorry for the moon, 
For she is all alone! 

“There are such lots and lots of stars, 
They wink and laugh and play, 

And have a splendid time all night, 
And sleep and hide all day. 

“But the poor moon, she hasn't one, 
One playmate in the sky; 

She always goes alone, alone, 
And that’s what makes me cry. 

“I wish there were another moon, 
Pretty and round as she, 

To go along and play bo-peep 
And keep her company.” 

Mamma, she kissed the tears away 
And smoothed the pillow white. 

And sang a sleepy song, to shut 
The blue eyes fast and tight. 

But, though the eyelids drooped and sank 
And hid the dewy eyes, 

The childish bosom still gave out 
Its little sobbing sighs. 

And half asleep and half awake, 
Like drowsy birdie’s tune 

In hidden nest, the smail voice said: 
I'm sorry for the moon.” 

— Independent. ‘ 








POOR MR. HASARDOUR. 


BY KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


Dandy Charlie, the trim mulatto who 
carried about the wedding cards or the 
dainty ‘‘At Homes” of the so-called ‘‘gen- 
try” in Windemere, ran up the steps of a 
beautiful mansion one December morning, 
and rang the bell. I did wrong to speak 
of his running,—the elaborately dressed 
gentleman was far too dignified for such 
rapid progress. He stepped up, rather, 
touching his patent leathers daintily on the 
cold marble, and on reaching the top rang 
the bell. The shining door plate, with the 
name of Hasardour upon it, sparkled in the 
sunshine, until the door was opened by a 
man several shades darker than Dandy 
Charlie, who bowed politely to his lighter 
brother. 

Charlie raised the cover of his basket, 
and took therefrom with the tips of his 
gloved fingers a large square envelope, 
which he handed to Sam, rearranged his 
beaver, brushed a speck of dirt from the 
sleeve of his coat, and went down the steps 
with the air of a newly elected member of 
the general court. 

‘Bless my soul,” said Sam, looking after 
him, ‘‘how dat nigger is obfusticated! ’Taint 
many years since he come here beggin’ for 
massa’s ole cloes; dis Norf is a drefful place 
for dressing up, ’deed ’tis.”’ 

Sam, like Dandy Charlie, had seen the 
time when ‘good cloes’” were only for 
‘‘white folks,” but he was fast forgetting 
the cold day when he was ushered into camp 
dressed in a pair of pants with the Union 
stripes conspicuous upon the sides. 

A good home, kind words, and liberal 
wages made him too happy to care much 
about ‘‘Souf Carlinny,” and he cheerfully 
responded to the sobriquet attached to him 
on that memorable day. Sam’s good luck 
was largely due to his present mistress, and 
the warm-bearted negro repaid her kind- 
ness by constant and grateful attention. 

‘Here, Miss Garsly, take this up to de 
madam,” said Sam to a short, black-eyed 
girl, just coming Cown the stairs. 

“Take it up yourself, Uncle Sam. She 
wants to see you,” said the girl, with a toss 
of her head. 

Garcia Moore had been an inmate of the 
house but six months, in the capacity of 
seamstress and maid, but in that short time 
she had exerted an unpleasant influence on 
all save the mistress, who regarded her with 
silent pity as a poor homeless girl, and for- 
gave her sharpness and disagreeable man- 
ners, because ‘“‘the poor thing had doubt- 





less been deprived of a mother’s training.” 
Mrs. Hasardour always found excuses for 
homeless, motherless children, whether old 
or young. 

It was nearly two months since Mrs. Has- 
ardour had found the girl joking and laugh- 
ing with her husband in the presence of the 
other servants, and she little thought that 
the kind reproof then administered had 
aroused Miss Garcia’s hatred and desire for 
revenge. 

“T’ll find out what the old man and she 
are so secret about,” said the girl, as she 
hurried up stairs after him. 

When she entered the room, Uncle Sam 
was waiting respectfully while his mistress 
examined the cards. 

“Garcia,” said her mistress, ‘‘a walk will 
do you good; please take these slippers to 
Worth’s, and ask him to obey the written 
directions. I desire them made up prompt- 
ly before the twenty-third.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

The girl left the room, with a snake-like 
glitter in her eye. As soon as she had 
closed the door, Mrs. Hasardour turned to 
Uncle Sam witha face so full of trouble 
the man could not refrain from speaking. 

“Gone two nights, my lady?” ; 

“Two, Sam. The horses need exercising; 
will you go down town and use them a lit- 
tle before the children go for their drive? 
And, Sam, if you see any where one of our 
friends, bring him here at once. Say I am 
sick—anything—only bring him.” 

The lady shuddered a little, for the at- 
tempt at concealment hurt her truthful, 
trustful nature; necessary as it seemed to 
take this poor, ignorant servant into her 
confidence, she shrank from speaking open- 
ly, even to the only one who knew all her 
misery and wretchedness. 

«Deed, miss, I'l] fotch him if he is in 
de city. I'll just go jup to the hotels and 
‘quire for some friends, and you can see 
heaps of things in a little while. I'll tell 
him yous’e a mighty fine dinner coming 
on, and de children is hankering for some 
frolics. I'll fix it, my lady.” 

Miss Garcia’s ear at the key-hole heard it 
all. Who could the friend be? Mr. Has- 
ardour was frequently away for weeks, but 
Garcia saw his room in disorder that very 
morning, and her mistress had given a care- 
less answer when the children asked if ‘‘Pa 
was up early?’ She had certainly said 
“Yes.” Sam turned back on his way to 
the door to say,— 

‘““Wouldn’t you go yourself, miss? The 
carriage will soon be round, and the air is 
fine.” 

‘No, Sam, no. He would never forgive 
me if I met him in such a public manner; 
bring him here to me.” 

“There,” said Garcia, as she heard the 
words, ‘‘I thought so. These awful pious 
women need watching. Poor Mr. Hasar- 
dour, I pity him! she so calm and cold, and 
he so bright and pleasant.” 

Miss Garcia went her way, and Uncle 
Sam went his; the former found a good op- 
portunity to gossip with the clerk, while 
the proprietor read her mistress’ note, and 
with the evil throbbing and growing in her 
heart, she improved it. It was compara- 
tively easy when the clerk said, ‘‘What a 
splendid-looking woman your mistress is, 
Miss Garcia,” for Miss Garcia to reply, 
‘‘Handsome is as handsome does,” and toss 
her head and sigh. 

“© ho! not happy, eh? Henpecked a 
little?” 

‘‘Poor Mr. Hasardour,” sighed Garcia, in 
reply. 

After that, the clerk showed her some 
new slippers, and praised her dainty foot, 
meanwhile finding time to moralize about 
women, 

‘My idea is, Miss Garcia, that these tall, 
elegant women are poor things; if they 
don’t drink, they flirt, or run their husbands 
in debt, and some of them scold a poor man 
into bad ways.” 

Precisely,” said Miss Garcia, ‘‘poor Mr. 
Hasardour is a lovely disposition, and as to 
flirting, as you say, these women all do.” 

This seed of mischief being planted in 
good soil, Miss Garcia left, just in time to 
see uncle Sam walking the horses up and 
down before the doors of the National Ho- 
tel. 

“It is somebody in there, I'll wager,” said 
she, ‘‘and if I don’t find out who, and tell 
pocr master before the sun sets, my name is 
not Garcia.” 

Mrs. Hasardour was reading nursery 
rhymes to her youngest child when the girl 
returned, and uncle Sam, who followed her, 
simply announced in her presence, ‘‘Your 
friends have not arrived.” Garcia saw the 
flushed face, and noticed her confused read- 
ing, interpreting both to please herself. 

The Hasardours had resided for several 
years in an elegant mansion on Highland 
Park; the house with all its appointments 
belonged to the wife, as a gift from her pa- 
rents, who lived near. Every one knew 
that ‘‘Hasardour was a good fellow, a little 
free with money, fond of a social glass, and 
much given to games,” mere pastimes, of 
course, and everybody knew, or thought 
they did, that the proud wife, who devoted 
herself to her family, gave costly entertain- 
ments, and dressed richly, was a little ‘too 
slow and proper,” or ‘‘too extravagant and 
stylish,” for ‘‘poor Hasardour.” 

For more than two years, Mr. Hasardour’s 





paper had been considered a little shaky and 
uncertain; bills multiplied and were neg- 
lected, until Mrs. Hasardour’s aid was re- 
quested in settling atrifling amount due one 
of her husband’s friends—only five hundred 
or so. 

She had no time for repining or upbraid- 
ing; her whole soul detested debt and dis- 
grace, and her pride rose in rebellion, only 
to be quelled by active exertion. Absence 
ofter absence had troubled her, bill after 
bill had been cancelled by her; but not one 
word of this was made known, even to the 
parents who were in and out of the ‘other 
house.” 

Uncle Sam knew, and one other; the 
“other,” being young Fred Barmister, whose 
sister was Mrs. Hasardour’s intimate friend, 
and Fred a kind of older brother to the 
children. Daisy, the eldest child, called 
him her ‘darling Mr. Fred,” in grateful re- 
membrance of the time when she was re- 
covering from the scarlet fever, and the col- 
lege lad spent his leisure hours in amusing 
her, While Susie Barmister chatted, and 
comforted the mother, Fred devoted him- 
self to his “‘little blue-eyed Daisy.” 

Fred remembered one night when he had 
remained at the club later than usual, and 
encountered a somewhat tipsy gentleman 
reeling about the walk. It was a simple 
act of kindness to assist him, which Fred 
did, until he reached the door of Hasardour 
mansion; there, Fred’s hands fitted the night 
key, and Fred’s eyes saw Mrs. Hasardour 
when she put both arms about her husband, 
and led him softly up the stairs. 

Again, Fred Barmister remembered anoth- 
er night, when the children were ill, and he 
and Susie insisted on allowing the nurse and 
mother to sleep. It was midnight, and the 
house very quiet, when shuffling steps were 
heard. Susie had fallen asleep in the chair, 
but Fred’s eyes and ears were active. He 
heard a soft foosstep pass the door of the 
children’s room, he heard aloud voice say,— 

“Belle, you must sell your diamonds, my 
girl, and give me some ready. I lost twen- 
ty thousand at play to-night, a cool twenty, 
Belle!” 

“Yes, Pierre. Hush, for the children are 
sick you know. This way dear.” She led 
him to the dressing-room next her own, and 
farthest from the rest of the household. 
Fred heard little more after that, but he 
heard enough. 

‘‘And this is the man who is called unfor- 
tunate for possessing ‘a proud, extravagant 


wife,’” said he. ‘This is the woman who 
screens him from the world. Poor Mr. 
Hasardour.” 


All Fred said to Susie was, ‘“‘Petkins, if 
you love your friend as I think you do, just 
keep on. She needsall she can get of affec- 
tion in this world.” 

“Why, Fred, what do you mean? Mr. 
Hasardour worships her; only last week he 
brought her some elegant dresses and gifts 
from Stewart’s, and I was half vexed with 
her cool way of receiving them.” 

Fred walked away, whistling. 

“Get yourself up in good style, Belle, for 
the Macy’s wedding spree,” said Mr. Has- 
ardour, as he stood looking at the cards. 
“T don’t want to see my wife in any old 
things. Make up one of those pretty things 
I brought you from Stewart’s can’t you?” 

‘Must we go, Pierre. Are you sure you 
will be here?” , 

‘Sure? Why, I have ordered a new suit 
for the occasion, and picked out my gift, a 
silver soup-tureen; you know Allie and I 
were always joking about mock-turtle 
soup.” 

Mrs. Hasardour sighed, involuntarily. 

‘‘What on earth do you put on that face 
for? I should think it was a funeral?” 

“Do you remember these debts, Pierre? 
We really cannot afford these things; my 
income is exhausted in paying our regular 
bills, and the servants’ wages. Would you 
care, Pierre, if lasked mother to let me sell 
this place, and take a smaller?” 

“Care! Don’t you dare try any such non- 
sense. Why, every rascal in town would 
say ‘Hasardour’s gone up,’ and come upon 
me with a bill. No, no, you silly child, let 
me manage. I know how to steer through 
a strong current ” 

Mrs. Hasardour was silenced, not con- 
vinced; and her husband had already for- 
gotten a speech of his on the evening previ- 
ous, when a needy creditor had urged the 
payment of a large bill. 

“I should be glad to pay it Harrison, but 
the fact is, I have a devilish extravagant 
family. You'll have to wait a month or 
80.” 

Mr. Harrison went away, muttering ‘‘Poor 
Hasardour.” And the very next day when 
the family carriage drove past him, he re- 
marked to a friend,— 

‘“‘There’s a woman who dashes about in 
style, and her poor husband cannot pay his 
debts.” 

‘‘Hasardour! is that so? I always thoug ht 
she dressed extravagantly.” 

“Garcia,” said Mr. Hasardour, some time 
previous to the much-talked-of wedding, 
“do you know where my wife put the silks 
I brought home?” 

“Yes, sir, in the sewing-room.” 

“Can you find them?” 

“Oh, yes sir. I was showing them to the 
chamber-maid last evening, and thinking 
how kind you were to your wife.” 

So Garcia led the way to the sewing-room, 





and found the costly package. 

‘‘There,” said Mr. Hasardour, selecting a 
delicate blue-tinted moire, ‘“‘do you take 
that up to Madam Thedome’s, and ask her 
to make it up for my wife; tell her it isa se- 
cret; and have it sent home the day before 
the wedding. Here’s a ‘“‘V” for you, Gar- 
cia, for your trouble. My wife shan’t make 
folks think I am going under, if I can help 
it.” 

The arrival of the dress caused quite a 
sensation at Madam Thedome’s. The little 
Frenchwoman had secretly mourned that 
‘ther sweet lady come no more to her,” for 
she took real pleasure in serving her. 

The night before the wedding, Mr. Hasar- 
dour lingered impatiently about his wife’s 
rooms; he saw a simple white satin upon 
her bed, one she had worn many times, and 
it vexed him, 

‘‘Belle, you never care to please me,” he 
growled, in the presence of the wily Garcia. 
“I asked you to have one of those handsome 
silks made up.” 

‘I know it, Pierre, but nothing can be 
more beautiful than this. You remember it 
is your favorite of all my evening dresses.” 

Mrs. Hasardour might have said, ‘‘We 
can not afford it,” or something by way of 
reproof, but she was a discreet woman, and 
did not care to hear criticisms made before 
her servant. 

The dress came at last, rich, tasteful, and 
costly. Mrs. Hasardour dismissed Garcia, 
and examined it. 

‘‘You meant it kindly, Pierre, but every 
fold and seam means wrong and debt to me. 
Iam paying up as I can all these bills of 
ours,”—Mrs. Hasardour did not say ‘‘yours” 
as she might have done,—‘‘and this will 
make another one.” 

‘Don’t you owe madam anything now, 
Belle?” 

‘No, Pierre. When I found you were 
embarrassed, I resolved not to have anything 
made out of the house; indeed, I have not 
purchased a dress for more than a year.” 

“Time you did, then, so wear this to 
please me. Because I’m a poor, miserable 
devil, is that any reason my wife should 
not look handsome? Wear it, Belle, and 
I'll keep clear of Leno’s and every other 
place you dread.” 

He kissed her tenderly, and Mrs. Hasar- 
dour wore the beautiful moire. Pierre Has- 
ardour was the life of the party; he laughed, 
he joked, he flirted; and Mrs. Hasardour 
smiled, half sadly, half wearily, when she 
forgot to smile as an envied woman should. 

“It will not hurt you to know you never 
looked more lovely than to-night, will it?” 
asked Susie Barmister, as she put her hand 
on her friend’s arm.” 

‘‘Not when I know I never felt more mis- 
erable,” said the lady. 

‘‘Headache, dear? How you suffer with 
that wretched neuralgia. Come this way, 
and let us find seats. 

The two ladies passed from the parlors 
into an adjoining room, and sat down ina 
cool place. They had scarcely seated them- 
semselves, when a man’s voice was heard to 
say,— 

‘I pity him; really, Hasardour means 
well, but his wife’s extravagance and her 
loftiness, drive him to play. Her dress to- 
night is magnificent enough for an empress.” 

‘But she has money, you know,” said his 
companion. 

“Yes, and hugs it so tight, poor Hasar- 
dour cannot get acent of it. He said last 
night that the poorest men in the world 
were the husbands of rich wives.” 

Let us walk,” said Mrs. Hasardour, whose 
ears had caught every word. 

Susie, in her distant seat, only saw her 
friend’s paleness, without knowing its 
cause. 

“Could Pierre say that, after all I have 
done for him?” she askedherself. ‘‘It can- 
not be!” 

Mrs. Hasardour went home early with 
her parents, pleading a headache; her hus- 
band remained to enjoy himself with the 
young ladies, who thought him ‘‘so charm- 
ing.” 

‘Do come and see the elegant present 
dear Mr. Hasardour sent Alice,” exclaimed 
one of the bridesmaids; and a merry group 
scattered in the direction of the gift room. 

‘This is it. Could any thing. be more 
beautiful?” said the first speaker, touching 
the silver tureen. ‘‘And this is his wife’s. 
Just see the difference!’ She touched, as 
she spoke, a small silver vase, holding a 
bouquet of choice flowers. 

‘The gifts portray the difference in char- 

acter,” said a dashing groomsman. ‘‘Mad- 
am, with all her beauty and wealth, is not- 
ed for her penurious ways. She only gave 
ten dollars toward our fair last winter, and 
he gave one hundred.” 
" “Proving, possibly, that she gave away 
her own, while he did not,” said Fred Bar- 
mister, who had joined the group without 
being observed. 

‘Why, Fred, what do you know about 
it?” asked a young blonde. 

‘Nothing whatever, only defending the 
absent, since none of her own sex will do it.” 

‘Don’t mind Fred; he is out of sorts to- 
day,” said Susie, who now joined them. 

I hardly know how to tell the rest of my 
story in the kindest way.. We who learned 
the truth too late, still feel our error, and 
Windemere is not unlike other cities. The 
cruel sore, that festered so long unknown to 





the world, broke out at last, and the real 
sufferer was lanced and probed by the sharp 
words of men and women. 

‘‘Poor Mr. Hasardour,” was a pet phrase. 
But that much-pitied gentleman seemed 
jubilant and happy. He ate late suppers, 
went often to Leno’s, drove fast horses and 
bought rare wines. Mrs. Hasardour les. 
sened the family expenses, without arousing 
her husband’s anger or her parents’ suspi- 
cion. Things were well mended now, and 
the poor widow who used to dress her little 
family with the cast-off garments of the lit- 
tle Hasardour’s missed the bounty, and 
worked harder. 

“Belle,” said her mother, one day, “there 
is a nice carriage wrap for you at Crump. 
ton’s, and cheap, too, Suppose you drive 
down and look at it.” 

“I could not purchase it now, mother 
dear. Poor Mr. Hasardour has been unfor- 
tunate of late, and I must economize.” 

Mrs. Webster, being a wise mother, said 
nothing; but her husband, a fine-looking 
man, with silver hair and a benevolent face, 
dropped his paper, and crossed the room. 

‘Belle, what is this about Pierre, any 
way? Your old father doesn’t mean to 
meddle or make mischief; but when he sees 
a man living like a prince, and his wife de- 
nying herself even the ordinary comforts of 
life, discharging her maid, then her regular 
seamstress, making a servant of herself, in 
fact, why, it becomes a man to look into it, 
especially, when the wife is the little girl he 
used to nestle in his arms, a few years ago. 
It seems like days only, doesn’t it mother?” 

‘Not days, when we look at our grand- 
children, Harry.” 

‘No, no, time flies, time flies. And so 
there is nothing you would like to say to 
your silly old father, is there, dear?” 

The old gentleman stood by her little sew- 
ing-chair, and drew her head towards him 
until it rested on his arm. 

“Nothing I can tell you, father dear. 
You are too kind to me,—so kind I am 
ashamed of myself when I feel like giving 
up, or breaking down, for these miserable 
worries.” 

“They are real worries, daughter, not 
fancy ones?” 

She looked up with her eyes full of tears, 
and answered, ‘‘Real worries; but you can- 
not relieve them, dear, kind father, and I 
will not burden you.” 

“Can’t you tell her, mother,” said the 
man, looking down at his daughter, and 
stroking her soft hair,—‘‘can’t you tell her 
that a fly never rested on her sweet baby 
face without troubling her silly father? 
Can’t you tell her that even now, when her 
birthday comes, the same silly fellow goes 
to a little trunk up stairs, takes out a little 
baby’s cap and a little baby’s dress, and 
kisses them, and then puts them away like 
sacred things? Can’t you tell her, mother, 
or must I, that the silly man came near be- 
ing a wicked, foolish man, but God’s angels 
came to him, and spoke through the baby’s 
sweet blue eyes, and he was saved? And 
now hasn't he a right to know if any thing 
troubles his dear baby?” 

The tears were dropping from the wo- 
man’s eyes upon his hand as he spoke, and 
his own voice quivered with emotion. 

“Little daughter,—you will always be 
little daughter to me, you know,—you cried 
once in your baby days when you broke 
your doll’s nose, and I nearly cried too, for 
no new faces or new treasures could give 
you back your idol; and I remember you 
fell asleep sobbing, and I ran hither and 
thither to find one just like the old one. I 
did my best, but ever after, your little lips 
would quiver, and the tears come, when 
you saw poor, wounded dolly. It was a 
long time ago, mother says, but it seems 
like yesterday to me; and there is something 
in your face, and a little quiver about the 
mouth, that recalls your old trouble. Do 
you remember, little daughter?” 

“Dear, dear father,” said the woman, 
clasping her hands, ‘I remember that my 
life was so happy, so bright, so peaceful,— 
thanks to you and dear mother. I have no 
broken-nosed dolls to mourn over now, be- 
lieve-me; don’t fancy I am regretting or re- 
pining. It was you who taught me to be 
brave; it was you who warned me of trou- 
bles that come to all, and now that I have 
my share, I should disgrace your teaching, 
if I sat down and cried like a coward. And, 
father, if any great trouble does come, and 
I find myself growing weak and foolish, I 
shall think of all you have told me, and 
bless God that your little daughter had such 
a precious, tender father.” 

He drew her head back and kissed her 
tenderly and reverently. 

“You have been my teacher for years, 
dear child,” he said, ‘‘and if your hopes 
were wrecked, or your heart wounded, it 
would nearly kill your old father. Come, 
mother,” he said, ‘let us go over to the 
other house. I haven’t been such a baby 
in years.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
o> 


PROGRESSIVE GERMANS. 


The “Banner and Volksfreund” of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has an editorial on the refusal of 
Miss Goodell’s application to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of that State, of 
which the following is a translation :— 


_ “The Supreme Court has denied the peti- 
tion of Lavinia Goodell to be allowed to 
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ractice as an attorney before that Court. 

he argument upon which the decision of 
the Court was based, was the absence of any 
positive law permitting Woman to follow 
the profession of alawyer. This deficiency 
the i rislature should remedy without de- 
lay. Miss Goodell has pursued her legal 
studies with great success, and possesses an 
extensive practice. If she is permitted to 
pursue her calling in Janesville, why should 
she be forbidden to follow the cases of her 
clients into the Supreme Court? It would 
be the most egregious folly to allow this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court to settle so im- 
portant a question.” 

~?>e 


A FRIENDLY WORD. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I wish to tell you 
how well we like the JournaL. We have 
read every number from No 1., Vol. 1., to 
No. 3., Vol. 6., and in justice I must say 
that we never have had a paper with so lit- 
tle objectionable matter, and we are sub- 
scribers to quite a number of what are called 
the best papers inthe country. I think my 
wife would fully subscribe to this if she 
were present. H. B. B.’s political position 
just before election was not quite to my 
mind, and the call for the execution of 
Pomeroy was not to my liking; these are 
the most prominent objections that occur 
tomy mind. Perhaps the most of the sub- 
scribers would find no fault with these; 
but the editorials, as a general thing, have 
been of the highest order, reminding one 
forcibly of the editorials of the dear old 
Liberator. No higher praise can be be- 
stowed on any human effort. The articles 
of T. W. H. are worth double the cost of 
the paper for the year. Would it could be 
put into every house in the land! Most of 
the contributions I read with a great degree 
of interest. I was sorry to hear the criti- 
cisms at the annual meeting because they 
were so unjust, besides impertinent. I 
wish the Suffrage question could be dis- 
cussed in every villagein the State; then I 
should more hope for a speedy victory for 
the right. Respectfully yours, 

JosEPH MERRILL. 





Danvers, Mass. 





2* 
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THE SENATE VOTE.—MORE WORK. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The vote in the Sen- 
ate on Municipal Suffrage will doubt- 
less be a disappointment to many friends of 
the cause. And whenI came home from 
the hard-fought battle, the first book I 
chanced to take up opened at this line: 
‘All history is a record of the power of 
minorities,” and I felt as though those 
words of Emerson ought to be sounded in 
the ears of every friend of the cause. 

A little farther on in his essay he says: 
‘We wish Universal Suffrage, believing 
that it will not carry us to mobs, nor back 
to kingsagain. I believe that the checks are 
as sure as the springs. It is thereby that 
men are great, and have great allies. And 
who are the allies? Rude opposition, apa- 
thy, slander—even these. Difficulties exist 
to be surmounted.” 

Why will not every man and woman who 
believes in the justice of our cause do his 
or her share towards ‘‘surmounting the dif- 
ficulties,” and not leave’ the burden to rest 
on a few willing shoulders? 

The greatest difficulty, I believe, is in the 
ignorance, gross ignorance, of the mass of 
people on the subject. Very many of us 
during the coming summer will be scattered 
up and down through the towns and vil- 
lages of Massachusetts, in many of which, 
the honorable Senators inform us, not one 
woman desires the ballot. 

Cannot each of us, by the distribution of 
the small pamphlets or sheets to be obtained 
at the JouRNAL office, do a truly missionary 
work? Cannot each send the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL to be re-read in some of the dark 
places, and cannot all thoroughly inform 
themselves upon the subject, so as to answer 
objections, win sympathy and respect, and 
be always able to give “‘a reason for the 
faith that is in us,” so that by next winter 
the petitioners may be numbered not by 
thousands but by tens of thousands? 

E. H. 8. 

Boston, Mass. 


= 
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“SWEET GIRL GRADUATES.” 





In a recent St. Petersburg journal, some 
very interesting particulars concerning lady- 
doctors in Russia are published. In the 
scholastic year, 1874—75, there were 171 fe- 
male students. Of these, 102 belonged to 
the noble class, 17 to the mercantile, 14 to 
the shop-keeping, 12 to the families of the 
clergy, and the remaining 24 to the mixed 
classes. Among the numbers were 23 Jews, 
1 Arminian and 3 Lutherans. Most of the 
rest were members of the “Orthodox,” or 
Greek Church. Twenty-three of these doc- 
tresses are married. Fifty-three had before 
received their diplomas as teachers, and the 
professors of both schools of medicine ex- 
press themselves much pleased with the ap- 
plication and progress of these fair gradu- 
ates. It ought not to be forgotten that, as 
far back as January, 1849, Miss Elizabeth 
Blackwell, an American citizen, graduated 
as M. D. in a medical college in the State 
of New York. She subsequently ‘walked 
the hospitals” (as it is called) in Paris and 
London, where she increased her knowledge 
of the healing art. This was the first lady, 
we believe, in modern times who obtained 





the degree of doctor of medicine. In Rus- 
sia, it appears, such a circumstance is now 
an ordinary occurrence. It may not be out 
of place here to add, as showing a certain 
advance in public opinion and action, that 
on the 18th of last month the convocation 
of London University passed a resolution 
affirming that the proposed new charter 
shall provide for granting degrees to wo- 
men—in medicine laws, science, learning 
and philosophy.—Philadelphia Press. 











Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
pum. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
3m8s 


the protection of its depositors. 


OLD FASHIONED COMBS. 
Made modern style or taken in part 
payment for new combs. 


a pe 
WATERMAN & CO., 
420 Washington Street. 
Three stores north of Summer Street. Imll1 
An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. . 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 23 School Street, Boston, 
24w4 











Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
sppegvet by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


Ne. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explammed. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
(2 AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


Pennaylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle; 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
oun North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 


WORK AND MONEY, oacrinevodce: 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don’t be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper epey Sane, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
te a from ose Street’ Bosto n. 
= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 


Office hours from 10 4 Mm. to. P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 


Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 4teow 


“Unquestionably the best sustained 
work of the kind in the World” 


Harper's Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The ever-increasing circulation of this excellent 
monthly proves its tontinued adaptation to popular 
desires and needs, Indeed, when we think into how 
many homes it penetrates every month, we must con- 
sider it as one of the educators as well as entertainers 
of the public mind—Boston Globe. 

The character which this Magazine'possesses for va- 
riety, enterprise, artistic wealth, and literary culture 
that has kept pace with, if it has not led the times, 
should cause its conductors to regard it with justifia- 
ble complacency. The Magazine has done and 
not evil all the days of its life.—Brooklyn le. 

Some of the most popular of modern novels have 
first appeared as serials in this Magazine. In all 
respects, it isan excellent periodical, and fully de- 
serves its great success.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


TERMS : 


Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
. United States, 
HaRPER's MAGAZINE, one year............. $4.00 
.00 includes prepayment of U. 8. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; or, twoof 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE, WEEKLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SvupscriBers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time 

A Complete Set of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, now com- 
poe 51 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 

y express, freight at expense of purchaser, for $2.25 
per volume. Single Volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3.00. 
Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by mail, prepaid. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first rey Vol- 
umes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE has just been published, 
rendering available for reference the vast and varied 
wealth of information which constitutes this periodi- 
cal a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25 Sent postage prepaid, 

A series of papers under the title of “‘The First Cen- 
tury of the Republic,” contributed by the most emi- 
nent American publicists, is now be’ published in 
Harper's Macazine. This series of over twenty 
geoees ves a comprehensive review of Progress 

uring the century now closing, in every department 
of our national life. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 




















Books for Ladies. 


(ZUIDE TO NEEDLE WORK plain and fancy, em- 

bracing instructions for ony ond making under- 
clothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Illus- 
trated with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

LADY'S BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTING 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
peaguecnte, Price 30 cents, For sale, at retail, by all 

lealers in books and trimmings. At wholesale by N. 
E. News Co., Boston, and American News Co., New 
York; or mailed, on receipt of price, by J. HENRY 
SrmonpDs, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 4wl0= 


Woman's Education Association, 


BOSTON. 





i« Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 


Notice of Intention to be Candi- 
dates 


must be sent to the Secretary on or before April 1st, 
1876. Circulars of explanation will be sent free to 
any address, and a pamphlet containing complete de- 
tails, with specimen examination papers, will be for- 
warded on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 
of the time (day and hour) will be sent to all candi- 
dates on April 15th, 1876. 


Address Secretary of The Woman's Education As- 
sociation, 94 Chestnut St., Boston. Mass. 4wl0 





A CARD, 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
wid AATZPANICSPRICES | gage = 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 


and retail. Address, ° sgl 
J.C. HENRY & CO, 
Glenn»? Falls, N. ¥. 3m8s 





BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


{630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


Ma A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
curses days improve the evenings, as there are 
bot ay and Evening Sessions. nd or call for 





catalogue. 
Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
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LADIES! 


We —_ respectfully inform you that we have open- 


“ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 58 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 





THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented§April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 
In Large Varieties. 

Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 


Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with ourZtrade 
mark. 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
Le medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
cted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pre: 
Rite. in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 
Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
- of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 

e y. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute ses, 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 


ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 


DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 


226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ton Mass. 38m6 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
eo and all points in ILLiINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MInNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN Iuurnols, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Uta, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NortTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvututs and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Wrnona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, uette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
e Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 


Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chi and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chi & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains my A with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, lowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. Stennett, Marvin Hvertrt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 

Eastern.] 








Show this to the Children, 


2 ms FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 
+) your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 cent stamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘More than pleased," 
“Never was so well suited before,”’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of werk, and printed nearly 
two million cardsin Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 
W. C. CANNON, 


30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 


to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


("Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 


Electricity. 
ry Y a 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Is a thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Nenralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. ce 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 
MBS, DR. TUCKS 


HYGIENIC RETREAT. 


Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is = for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment given, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with success, 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanentiv cured. A 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 


LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 


Mrs. Tuck has opened an office for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &c. Mrs. 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. . 

t office in Boston, every day except Thureday 
from 9 to 4, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 

treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 








DECALCOMANI ae) 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 


beautifal art, sent t-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Tanascapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Com 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most bea: ating. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, he r50 cts, Agents wanted, Py 
Address J, L. PATTEN & 00., 162 William Street, New York, 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 
Ladies should recolor their faded dresses, ribbons, 
ties, &c., by using LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes. Any 
article can be dyed any color, in a few minutes, with- 
out soiling the hands. They can be used for all kinds 
of family dying and never fail, One trial will show 
you how saving their use is, and how easily they are 
applied. Faded colors can be revived or new colors 
ven. Splendidly adapted to all fancy articles. Ask 
— druggist for a book of instructions. He keeps 
amon's Dyes. 4wil 


NOTE PAPER FOR SCHOOL USE. 


One hundred and twenty sheets for 25 cents. 


NOTE PAPER FOR BUSINESS. 


Packages from 40 cents to $1. 


NOTE PAPER FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Rich, Smooth, Rough, Tinted. 


NOTE PAPER FOR LADIES. 


Delicate tints, tasteful shapes. 
FOR EVERYTHING IN THIS LINE COME TO 


LORLING’S, 
Corner of Bromfield & Washington Sts. 


4wil. 











Mkt ater women, who desire to en- 
/Y ter the profession of Nursing, at the Training 
School of the Woman's Hospital, Philadel hia. The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Nurses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school. The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte- 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of trainin, gy | receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if possible, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, health, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of applicant, to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia. Cut this out. 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘MARY A. WHITAKER, - - - IDA EVANS. 
ly8 
Boston University 
School of Medicine, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Summer Term of the fourth year for Reading, 
Recitations, and Clinics, begins on Monday, Marc 
13, 1876, and continues fifteen weeks. The winter 
or Lecture Term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1876, and 
continues twenty-one weeks. For announcements or 
particulars address, 

I. T. TaLBot, Dean, 31 Mt. Vernon St., 
or J. H. Woopsury, Registrar, 165 Boylston St., 
10 Boston. 


DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Li Terms of Ex- 
poe Second-hand 


iaciine of every des- 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents Wantep. “@3 NEW YORK. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & C0’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 1 


MADAME SECOR, M. D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
a. until 4 P. M. 

a lp Mery my ony the first poste, Le | 
New England shown at her office. @ poor 
— on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 

ucements held out to the suffering, One examina- 
tion decides the cure. liwl 
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Constitutional Amendment. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. s 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 

Hon. Josepu E. Fiske, of Norfolk, 
said :— 

I move, Mr. President, that when the vote 
is taken, it shall be by yeas and nays. 

The motion was adopted. 

Hon. Georce D. Rosrxsen, of Hampden, 
said :— 

I shall not take the time of Senators in 
discussing the principle underlying this re- 
solve. It has already been fully discussed. 
Iam not in favor of that principle. The 
arguments of Senators on the other side 
have not convinced me. Therefore, on my 
oath asa Senator and on my conscience as 
a man, I cannot vote in the affirmative. 
Last week we refused to enact a law giving 
women Suffrage and the right to hold office 
in Town and Municipal elections only. 
Now we have before us a Resolve so to 
amend the Constitution as to give women 
every political right and privilege. The 
scope of this Amendment is extremely 
broad. It would give women the right to 
elect the Legislature and Governor, or to be- 
come members of the Legislature, or Gov- 
ernor; to take part in electing Presidential 
electors and members of Congress, or to be- 
come Presidential eleetors or members of 
Congress. De you believe that a female rep- 
resentative would be allowed to take her 
seat in the Congress of the United States, or 
that such an election would be in accordance 
with the Federal Constitution? 

But I am told that at least I ought to be 
willing to submit this question to the people. 
The chairman of this Suffrage Committee 
and other Senators have asked me to vote 
for this Resolve as a Senator, to-day, even 
though I may feel it my duty as a citizen to 
oppose it at the polls. But I cannot do 
that, If I did so, I should violate my oath 
of office. I must vote asI believe. ‘‘Re- 

solved by both Houses’”’—Does this mean 
anything? It means that we agree to it; 
that we believe in it. Weare under obliga- 
tion to vote for or againstit asmen. Those 
who agree to it are right in voting for it, but 
none others. The argument is that we shall 
throw the responsibility upon the people. 
I reply that the Constitution is to be amend- 
ed by our saying yes when we mean yes, 
and no when we mean no; not by saying 
yes when we mean no. A majority must 
agree in this branch; in the other branch 
two-thirds must agree to it. This musi be 
done by yeas and nays, and must be repeat- 
ed in two successive years before it goes to 
the people. If the Amendment is to be 
adopted by the people alone, then let it be 
affirmed by the people alone and not by us. 
But that would be inconsistent both with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 
Recently we were asked to amend the State 
Constitution relative to the election of Sher- 
iffs, &c, Did Senators vote on that proposi- 
tion according to their own belief, or accord- 
ing to the supposed wish of the people? 
Evidently according to their own belief. 
1 do not wish to bind my conscience by en- 
dorsing this resolve, nor to bind the con- 
sciences of other Senators. It is said 
“Vote to submit it, and then vote against 
it.” ‘Vote ‘yes’ here to-day, and vote ‘no’ 
elsewhere to-morrow.” That is all there is 
of it! Ieannotdo that. I have no right to 
do it. 

Hon. ALBERT PALMER, of Norfolk, said: 
Mr. President, I really feel sorry for the 
Senator from Hampden. It must come 
somewhat hard upon so courteous a gentle- 
man to give these 7000 women petitioners 
absolutely no chance at all. Criminals have 
some leop-hole; murderers have a chance to 
escape. But these women, by the gentle- 
man’s theory, are to have no chance what- 
ever. The other day when these petitioners 
asked for a few small privileges, mere 
crumbs from our political table, the gentle- 
man called the request ‘‘a subterfuge.” ‘The 
manly way,” he said, (and, of course, there- 
fore the womanly way) ‘‘is to submit a Con- 
stitutional Amendment.” It is true that I 
have labored and that others have labored 
with the Senator to try to enlighten his con- 
science, but in vain. The other day the 
Senator said, ‘“‘If the people ratify a Con- 
stitutional Amendment giving women Suf- 
frage, I will cheerfully submit and say I 
may be wrong. If a majority of the men 
want it I will say ‘Amen’.” But now, when 
we take him at his word, the Senator says: 
“So far as my vote can go the people shall 
have no chance to decide.” How, then, 
are the people to be allowed this privilege of 
expression? How will the Senator ever have 
a chance to confess that he was mistaken, if 
he and others refuse to try what he himself 
thinks the only right method? Moreover, 
the Senator said, the other day, ‘‘If a ma- 
jority of the women say they want it, I will 
go for it, because I would take their judg- 
ment in preference to my own.” This was 
an admission that the Senator was not sure 
he was right. It implied a reasonable 
doubt. For if he knew he was right, of 
course he could not yield to the judgement 
of others, And so if he knows - is right 
in oppesing Woman Suffrage, he cannot 
vote to submit this Amendment to the peo- 
ple. But by his own express admission he 
is in doubt and ought to give these petition- 
ers the benefit of that doubt. Suppose he 
does so, the Resolve will have to be re- 
affirmed next year. Two years will elapse 
ere it will go to the people. If, at the end 
of two years he has made up his mind that 
it is wrong, he will go to the ballot-box 
with the people and record his vote against 
it, even if he does so alone. That would 
be honorable and consistent. ‘The gentle- 
man should simply say: “I am not con- 
vinced; but I may be wrong; I will. refer 
this question to the collective wisdom of the 
qualified voters of the State.” If this sug- 
gestion has no weight with the Senator, I 
hope it may influence others. 

_ The Senator from Suffolk (Stedman) de- 
nies that women are sufferers from their 
disfranchisement. He admits that they 

were so formerly. But he says ‘“‘Look at 
the alvances already made. hese advan- 
ces have been due to the legislation of men.” 
Yes, but he omits to say that these advances 
haye been made slowly, reluctantly, at the 





urgent solicitation of the women themselves. 
I draw from his premises conclusions dia. 
metrically opposite to those of the Senator. 
These advances are still going on, and point 
to equality of rights as their logical conclu- 
sion. Women were once almost without 
recognized rights. One hundred years ago 
there was no provision fora girl in any New 
England high school. Fifty years ago, no 
college and no professional school in Amer- 
ica was open to a woman. Now all is 
changed. Professional life is 7. Edu- 
cation is open. A woman may a physi- 
cian, a lawyer, a minister, a professor. And 
in view of all this our opponents say to wo- 
men: ‘All this isthe work of Man; fall 
down at his feet and thank him; see what 
Man has done for Woman!” Ah! if they 
had looked more closely they would have 
read a different lesson. This advance is 
only the blossom that precedes the fruit, the 
sure word of prophecy that precedes the ful- 
fillment. Suffrage is the result sure to 
come; the progress already made necessi- 
tates it. I was sorry to hear the Senator 
from Suffolk apply to the petitioners the 
words “reformer, intermeddler, dictator.” 
No such terms should here be ironically ap- 
plied to women who come respectfully be- 
fore us, because they desire to care for the 
schools of their children and the interests 
of their homes. They feel that they have a 
right, as citizens of Massachusetts, to ask 
at your hands a redress of their political 
grievances. They say ‘make your qualifica- 
tions for Suffrage as high as you please as 
regards age, intelligence, education, charac- 
ter, residertce—only make them the same 
for women as for men.” And you reply by 
sneers. Gentlemen call them “reformers, 
dictators, intermeddlers, spinsters, without 
natural affinities for the marriage state” &c., 
&c. Isay that such language is unseemly, 
and does an injustice of which men ought 
to be ashamed. The question is, shall we 
allow a proposition which has occupied our 
attention for years, which will continue to 
be pressed upon the attention of this Board 
year after year with a persistency you can- 
not check, to go to the people for their de- 
cision? Will you allow the voters of the 
Commonwealth to say what they think? 
Will not the Senators allow the question 
to be settled? 

Hon. Frances J. PARKER, of Middlesex, 
said: ‘‘When I tell you Mr. President, 
that I have in my hand a written argument 
as long as that made by the Senator from 
Suffolk, you will say I deserve praise for 
my forbearance in withholding it. But I 
want this matter decided, so as to save our 
time, and that of many worthy people who 
are here awaiting our decision. I rejoice at 
the directness with which the issue of prop- 
erty qualifications for voting was met and 
decided last week. Such a proposition will 
never pass in this Commonwealth. After 
the amendment was adopted we had before 
us the question of limited Suffrage for wo- 
men on equal terms with men. That too 
was rejected. I congratulate you that now, 
at last, we have before us a plain, directCon- 
stitutional Amendment, in accordance with 
the usages of the State. Beyond that I can- 
not go. I cannot vote for the Amendment. 
It proposes to change 325,000 male voters 
into 700,000 voters male and female, a ma- 
jority of whom will be women. It pro- 
poses that men shall abdicate power, and 
place it in the hands of women. If pro- 

oses to dilute the Suffrages of the State. 

o-day each voter holds about one part in 
325,000 of the power of the State. Pass this 
amendment; he will hold one part 700,000 of 
that power. The value of every vote will be 
reduced more than one half. Why do I speak 
of this? Because we have already seen the 
effect of the process of dilution. We have 
already degraded the Suffrage to a point 
where intelligent men cease to value and to 
use it. Men even under-estimate its real 
value, smallas that now is. Where a small- 
er number of votes decides, men value their 
franchise. In the electoral colleges of State 
and nation, where a few men choose a can- 
didate, the absence of a single voter is a 
thing unknown. The ballots cast by these 
electors are complete if not unanimous, be- 
cause they feel their responsibility. At the 
last State election not half the voters voted. 
Why? Because in the mind of each citizen 
his own valuation was reduced. Dilution 
‘of the Suffrage induces absenteeism, and 
absenteeism diminishes the significance of 
the result. For this great and growing evil 
of absenteeism we vainly seek a remedy. 
Suppose we consent. Woman herself does 
not and never will consent. I suggest in 
rood faith that the Chairman of this Suf- 

rage Committee shall organize a vote of the 
women of the State. If they say they want 
to vote I will abide by their decision. I 
cannot go farther and say with the Senator 
from Hampden that I wil abide by the de- 
cision of a majority of the men. Not so 
with me. I would not accept the verdict of 
any number of the men; no, not if. I were 
the sole exception. No woman shall ever 
have a right to say to me “By giving mea 
vote you exposed me to the necessity of go- 
ing to the caucus.” I know what the wo- 
men think about it. Twenty years of agita- 
tion, and 6000 signatures, big and _ little, 
old and young, what has it brought forth? 
6000 mice? We are told that no effort has 
beenmade to circulate petitions. If women 
wanted Suffrage would they not seek out 
these petitions? If not, then they do not 
act as men do. What did our fathers do? 
What you would do, sir, if you were in 
their place. They met in vast assemblages, 
and when it became necessary they fought 
for their right of self-government. " Women 
stay at home and allow 6000 to ask for it. 
The evidence is, distinctly, emphatically 
unmistakably, that they do not want this 
privilege, and I am unwilling to impose it 
upon them. 

But if there is no call for it on the part 
of the women themselves, show me, before 
you ask me to vote for it, some proofs of 
its utility. I have read in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, (which I always read with pleas- 
ure,) the fullest and best report of the dis- 
cussion last week. Buton the point wheth- 
er any advantage would accrue to the pub- 
lic I find almost nothing. Elsewhere we 
have had something of the color of the 
rose and of the odor of cologne, but not 
here. I deny that any gain can be shown, 
I deny that Woman is the superior of Man 


in natural purity. This delusion arises 
from the thought of women of our own 
class—our mother, sister, wife and daughter. 
Of these we naturally think with tenderness 
and reverence. But we have to look, not at 
these women but at all women, not alone at 
those we esteem but at those we do not es- 
teem. I would as soon trust my rights to 
the wife of Sambo or Cuffee as to the wife 
of Belknap or Tweed. The purity which 
Woman has is that to which Man confines 
her. If you pass this measure you will 
have a political procession like that of Noah; 
they will march to the ark of the ballot-box 
male and female, two and two. That will 
be no improvement. You say jhat where 
Woman enters Man behaves better. Give 
men credit then for the delicacy they mani- 
fest. But when a man enters the society of 
coarse women, the blush will sometimes be 
on his side. 
We are told that Suffrage is Woman’s 
right. And you refer us to the Bill of 
Rights to prove it. Is not this Bill of Rights 
a part of the Constitution? Why then do 
you propose to change the Constitution in 
order to confer the Suffrage? If you change 
the Constitution you do it in order to change 
the rights of Woman under the Constitu- 
tion. If Suffrage is already one of her 
rights, why change the Constitution at all? 
There is no abstract right of Suffrage, and 
we may just as well admit it. ‘Taxation 
and representation” is a mere catch-word. 
It has no other meaning than this—No com- 
munity should pay tax to a foreign commu- 
nity. Our President referred to a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, but he 
misstated that decision. The Supreme Cout 
snever so decided, If so learned and ex- 
perienced a Senator could make such a mis 
take in regard to a decision of the Court he 
may make a mistake also in regard to this 
‘glittering generality.” In fact, taxation 
has nothing to do with representation, The 
boy of nineteen pays a tax, but he has no 
vote. A man does not pay a tax because he 
votes, nor does he vote because he pays a 
tax. The gentleman on my left has well 
shown the difficulty of arguing with Wo- 
man Suffragists. If we quote the Old Tes- 
tament they appeal to the Christian Dispen- 
sation. If we quote the Christian Dispen- 
sation then they call the New Testament 
‘old wives’ fables.” In the New Testament 
no woman, not even the Blessed Virgin, 
was ever placed in power. The apostles 
and bishops were all men. They say they 
know better than Aristotle, Socrates or 
Plato. They throw history overboard. This 
movement has originated within a century; 
it is a ‘‘modern improvement.” The gal- 
lant Senator from Norfolk, (Fiske) said. in 
answer to the objection that women cannot 
bear arms, that the exclusive assumption of 

ower by Man, is founded on usurpation. 
Pthink he is right. The power of the par- 
ent over the childis usurpation. All politi- 
cal power is usurpation. When the Sena- 
tor says that we do not put the draught 
horse upon the race-course, he concedes 
the whole argument. Women do not act 
like men, do not think like men, therefore 
we must not assign to them the work of 
men. He says women may hire others to 
fight for them as many men do. Wo to the 
land that relies upon hireling defenders! 
Why did the Senator risk his young life to 
suppress ‘rebellion and save his country? 
Because no hireling can be trusted in dire 
extremity. The superiority of masculine 
size and strength is the basis of power. 
Man has it, therefore he will hold power and 
will not abdicate it unless compelled. Man 
has taken Massachusetts from the Indians. 
He has felled the forest, cut the granite, 
quarried the coal, caught the fish, and has 
no intention to abdicate. In Rhode Island, 
the Senator from Bristol, (Ginnodo,) tells 
us that the men of our own generation have 
taken the Suffrage by force of arms; they 
said ‘‘We will have this, give it to us or we 
will take it.” We gave the ballot to black 
men out of selfishness, in order to control 
the Secessionists of the South. But Rhode 
Island men and black men added strength to 
our armies. Alas for the land that is ruled 
by women. Throw away the sword? dis- 

ense with soldiers? Rely on arbitration? 
Nonsense, Courts cannot be held unless 
physical force stands ready to sustain their 
decrees, No decision avails between indi- 
viduals or nations unless backed by arms. 
Let no dream of millenniums soften your 
hearts or relax your arms. When it comes, 
let it tind us doing our duty, holding and 
administering power until the rule is forced 
from our hands, I stand for Manhood Suf- 
frage! 

Hon. SAMUEL D. Crang, of Suffolk, said: 

My friend has gone back to the flood to 
find arguments against this Amendment. 
I will only go back to last September to find 
an argument in its favor. A plank was put 
into the Republican platform declaring that 
“The Republican party of Massachusetts in 
the administration of State affairs will sup- 
port all measures that regard the promotion 
of the Equal Rights of all American citizens 
irrespective of Sex.” Now the only way to 
do this effectually, is by a change of Con- 
stitution. Therefore it is our duty to sub- 
mit this Amendmentto the people. If they 
endorse it the work is done. I accepted 
office on that platform and shall stand by 
the principles of my party. Every Senator 
elected upon the republican platform, ought 
to vote for this Amendment. P 

Hon. SAMUEL 8. Ginnopo, of Bristol, 
said: 

This bill gives women perfect equality in 
regard to elective franchise; equal rights, 
as affirmed in the platform. One gentleman 
says that this isa revolution. I do not ob- 
ject. Another gentleman says there is no 
need of the revolution, no reason for the re- 
quest, no hardship suffered. If they mean 
by this that no woman is unjustly hanged, 
or defrauded, or abused, or tortured, they 
have the argument. But are these personal 
abuses and indignities needed to constitute 
political hardship? Was this true of our an- 
cestors? Were such outrages the cause of 
the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor? 
Was it because our fathers were starving 
that they went into a desperate and bloody 
war? Not at all. Simply because they 
were taxed without their consent. That 
principle underlay the revolution. Is dis- 
franchisement no hardship? Look atts ef- 

















fects. Suppose I should tell you, sir, that 
some honorable Senator has been deprived 
of his right of Suffrage? You would ask, 
“What has he done? What crime has he 
committed?” If I reply, ‘‘No crime,” you 
will think me a lunatic. People have to 
commit great crimes in order to incur this 
penalty. Look at the times through which 
we have just passed. Men fought to de- 
stroy this ‘government, and failed. We did 
not recognize them as revolutionists but as 
rebels, because they had no grievance which 
justified their act. We deprived them of 
the franchise. Was this no hardship? 
Look at the debates in Congress. See if it 
was not regarded as a hardship. Not one 
of the chief rebels was allowed to vote. 
Some are still excluded. When it was pro- 
posed to restore Jefferson Duvis his fran- 
chise,see what a how] was raised! We are told 
voting is not a right— only a privilege which 
all should exercise; we will not dispute 
about terms. Call it a privilege if you will. 
Underlying this by your own admission is 
the right to have the privilege on equal 
terms. This underlying right is violated 
in the case of women. Not that they are 
persecuted, but that this right of equal priv- 
ilege is denied them. This denial violates 
all the great principles of representative 
government. 

The Bible has been arrayed against us. 
But there has never been a reform since the 
Bible was written that has not been met by 
the same objection. The world is,round. 
But the Bible has been quoted to prove that 
it is not round. It turns on its axis, but the 
Bible was quoted tothe contrary. Nothing 
is so contrary to the literal face of the Bi- 
ble as a republican form of government. 
Read the epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
But are we therefore to say that the spirit 
of the Bible is opposed to republican insti- 
tutions? Are not the great principles of the 
Bible in their favor? The Bible recognizes 
everything which is founded on truth and 
righteousness. 

We are told that women have certain 
physical disabilities. Yes, but so have 
men. Are men therefore to be deprived of 
Suffrage on account of their physical disa- 
bilities? This is a delicate matter, but we 
need not discuss it in an indelicate manner. 
What are these disqualifying disabilities? 
Are they mental? No Senator would claim 
this. We admit that there are physical dis* 
abilities, and that they may prevent some 
women from voting sometimes. Is it not 
so with men? Weare told that some wo- 
men sometimes can not be jurors, and that, 
therefore, no woman should vote. But are 
not men often incapable of serving as ju- 
rors? There is hardly a jury impanneled 
where men are not excused from serving on 
grounds of incapacity. Shall such men be 
deprived of Suffrage? No Senator would 
institute such a test or forbid incapable ju- 
rors to vote. Why, if he did so, his name 
would be a by-word. But women are sub- 
ject to disabilities from which men are free. 
Admitted. Shall they therefore be disfran- 
chised? Is the ability to bear chidren a 
crime to be punished. I think not. Ana- 
lyze these objections; they have no weight. 

I will close by expressing the hope that 
this Resolve will receive the generous sup- 
port of the Senate. It is a great reform, and 
will have great results. e admit that wo- 
men are not superior to men, but we assert 
that they are our equals. When men and 
women are separated, both suffer; when they 
are united, they help each other. It is the 
Divine arrangement that they shall work to- 
gen. and wherever this arrangement is 

isregarded, evil ensues. 

Hon. GEorGE D. Roprnson, of Hamp- 
den, said :— 

I did not intend to add anything more nor 
to speak on the merits of the question. 
But the gentleman from Suffolk (Crane) 
has cracked the party whip. That sound 
has no terror for me. I was not nominated 
by the Worcester Convention. A little body 
of men in the western part of the State sent 
me here to represent them; some republi- 
cans, some democrats. Most of the Sena- 
tors here were not elected by one party only. 
I am not shriveled up so tight in my skin 
that I cannot see anything save party fealty. 
If my republican constituents find me recre- 
ant to my trust and do not want me here 
again, I bid them God-speed. What we 
want is independent judgment. It makes 
a little difference to me what they did 
at Worcester. I had no part in making 
those resolutions. They endorsed the Ad- 
ministration, but they do not bind us to 
stand by Belknap now. We do not come 
here to represent the republican party. We 
are not children tied to apron-strings. (I 
mention this because we are talking about 
women.) A man yoked up to a platform 
will never half do his duty. I protest, Mr. 
President; I have a right to protest. The 
Senator was not courteous. He would not 
talk about the flood or the Bible, but only 
of the republican platform. I do not know, 
sir, how you were elected or by whom, but 
party lines are a good deal shaken up. I 
will not abandon my individuality for any 
party. You said you walked with the dem- 
ocratic party as long as you could, and then 
turned your face in another direction... I 
honor you for so doing. Everybody knows 
how resolutions and platforms are made at 
Worcester. We sit up all night to see who 
shall be Governor. When that is settled, 
somebody rises and reads a string of cun- 
ningly devised resolutions. Nobody cares 
anything about them. If you said in them 
that the Governor you had just nominated 
was unworthy of confidence, it would make 
no difference. I hope the day will come 
when the name of the candidate will be a 
sufficient platform. 

Hon. SELWyN Z. BowMAN moved to ad- 
journ till 2.30 Pp. M. to-morrow. 

PRESIDENT LORING stated the question. 

Hon. SAMUEL D. CRANE, of Suffolk, said: 

I would not willingly have the Senator 
from Hampden leave the floor with the idea 
that I have said anything discourteous to 
any Senator. I simply said that the repub- 
lican party had submitted a platform of 
principles; that when I accepted a nomina- 
tion I accepted that platform, and propose, 
so far as I can, to hold the party to it. 


SENATOR PaLMER, of Norfolk, said:— 
I hope the motion to adjourn will be 








withdrawn. Everybody is ready for a vote. 
No Senator has left without pairing. [| 
will forego all 1 wanted to say, for the 
purpose of deciding the question to-day, 
Only this I will say: When the repubji- 
can party pledged itself to equal mghts 
irrespective of race or color, it meant some- 
thing. When it takes a step forward and 
pledges itself to equal rights irrespective of 
sex, I, for one, think it means something, 
and propose to act accordingly. 

SENATOR BowMAN withdrew his motion, 

Hon. M. J. FLATLEY moved that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn. 

The motion was lost. 

The vote was then taken upon the Resolve, 
and it was passed to a third reading by a 
vote of 18 to 10. 

On the following day the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed by a vote of 22 to 15. 

In order that the Woman Suffragists of 
Massachusetts may keep their friends and 
foes in remembrance, we print the complete 
list as follows: 

AYES. 

Emery L. Bates, of Sturbridge. 

J. White Belcher, of Randolph. 

Selwyn Z. Bowman, of Somerville. 

Elisha Brimhall, of Clinton. 

Haydn Brown, of West Newbury. 

Samuel D. Crane, of Boston. 

John Cummings, of Woburn. 

George L. Davis, of North Andover. 

Joseph E. Fiske, of Grantville. 

Eustace C. Fitz, of Chelsea. 

William M. Gaylord, of Northampton, 

Samuel 8. Ginnodo, of Attleborough. 

Joseph A. Harwood, of Littleton. 

Jonathan Higgins, of Orleans. 

Charles Howes, of Essex. 

E. Atherton Hunt, of Weymouth. 

George B. Loring of Salem. 

A. C. Mayhew, of Milford. 

Horace H. Mayhew, of Charlemont. 

Peter M. Neal, of Lynn. 

Albert Palmer, of Boston. 

Norman W. Shores, of Lee. 

Philip J. Tripp, of Freetown. 

Byron Weston, of Dalton. 

Benjamin F. Wing, of Dartmouth. —25. 

NAYS, 

Moses O. Ayres, of Oakham, 

Timothy J. Dacey, of Boston. 

Edward L. Davis, of Worcester. 

Thomas F. Fitegerald, of Boston. 

MV. J. Flatley, of Boston. 

Tilly Haynes, of Springfield. 

Ezra C. Howard, of Sandwich. 

W. EZ. Livingston, of Lowell. 

Francis J. Parker, of Newton. 

Caleb Rand, of Boston. 

Everett Robinson, of Middleborough. 

George D. Robinson, of Chicopee. 

Henry W. Robinson, of Brockton. 

John Sargent, of Cambridge. 

Francis D. Stedman, of Boston, —15. 

Thus, out of 31 Republican Senators, 23 
voted for Woman Suffrage and 8 against 
it. Out of 9 Democratic Senators, 2 voted 
for Woman Suffrage and seven against it. 
Nearly three fourths of all the Republicans; 
less than one fourth of all the Democrats, 
voted for Woman Suffrage in the Senate. 
The total Woman Suffrage strength was 25; 
Anti-Suffrage 15. H. B. B. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








New England Women’s Club.—Satur- 
day, March 25th, at 14 Pp. M., a Club lunch. 

Monday, March 27th, at 344 Pp. m., Prof. Morse of 
Salem, will address the Club. 

Members are requested to show their tickets. 


An adjourned meeting of the Cambridge Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, will be held at the house 
of Mr. V. R. Stedman, 218 Harvard St., Cambridge- 
port, on Wednesday evening, March, 29th, at 744 
o'clock. A full attendance is desired, as important 
business is to come before the meeting. 

Per Order Committee. 

Cambridgeport, Mar. 23. 


A Lady residing twelve miles from Boston, would 
like te find an agreeable family to take part of her 
house (six rooms), and give table-board to her and her 
two sons. Would also let with the house, a good sta- 
ble and a large garden with a variety of fruit.. Loca- 
tion pleasant; seven minutes walk boos railroad sta- 
tion, near salt water. 

Address G. at this office. 











MRS. WHITNEY’S NEW STORY 


SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 
2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 


This is Mrs. Whitney's longest story and her best. 
The characters are from Now England, the scene is 
mostly in Europe. The descriptions are admirable, 
the love-making attractive, and the whole work full of 
Mrs. Whitney's most characteristic excellences. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
1m13 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 
\ : na 
SHOES. 
Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 








412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


) Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 
Ary year, aad 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE is acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. ‘ 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 
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